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MONSON, VISCOUNT CASTLEMAINE, 
THE REGICIDE. 


“Tue father of this somewhat notorious 
person has, till a very recent date (1903), 
generally been given, incorrectly, as Sir 
Thomas Monson, Ist Baronet, the writers 
following the (erroneous) account in Collins's 
‘ Peerage ’ (vol. vii. p. 239, ed. 1811). These 
followers include the ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 
(vol. xxxviii., 1894) and G. E. C.’s * Complete 
Peerage ’ (vol. v., 1893), in which last, more- 
over, he himself, instead of the said Sir 
Thomas Monson his (therein given) father, 
is erroneously stated to have been con- 
eerned in the Overbury plot. In the ‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biog.’ is the extraordinary statement 
that he was knighted 13 Aug., 1633, with a 
reference to ‘‘ Metcalfe’s ‘ Knights,’ p. 201.” 
On that page, however (which refers to the 
years 1643-4). the name of Monson does not 
appear; but on p. 180 the knighthood of 
this William Monson is correctly given as on 
12 Feb., 1622/3, as also it is in Shaw’s 
‘Knights,’ where he is described as “ of 
Kennersley, Surrey.” The manor of Kin- 
nersley, in Horley, at that time belonged 
to Sir William Monson, Kt., Admiral of 
the Narrow Seas, who, it will be shown, was 
the father of this William, the future 
Viscount. 
Sir Thomas Monson, Ist Baronet, had, 


indeed, a son William Monson, wh 
admitted to Gray’s Inn, 12 May, "1617, 
but of whom nothing more is known. He 
it is who, being first cousin and contemporary 
in age to his namesake, the future Viscount, 
has been (not unnaturally) confused with 
him. The Viscount himself was also ad- 
mitted to Gray’s Inn, but not till 13 Aug., 
1633, after he had become a viscount. 
This last date, it will be seen, is the one 
misapplied by the ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ to 
his knighthood, which unquestionably took 
place before (not after) his elevation to the 
peerage in 1628. In 1903, however, a good 
pedigree of the family of Monson, showing 
the correct parentage of the Viscount, 
appeared in Canon Maddison’s valuable 
* Lincolnshire Pedigrees ’ (Harl. Soc., vol. li.); 
and though on the face of this pedigree there 
is nothing to prove that the Viscount was 
(as there stated) a son of Sir William Monson, 
this fact can be demonstrated unquestion- 
ably by the administration in the C.P.C., 
10 Feb., 1642/3, of the said Sir William, 
which was granted to his “son, William, 
Lord Monson, Viscount of Castlemaine.” 
From the career of the said Viscount 
(whose exact date of birth or baptism has 
not been ascertained) it is clear he must have 
been born before 1607, the date given in the 
‘Lincolnshire Pedigrees.’ He most pro- 
bably was born about 1598 or 1599. His 
parents married in 1595, and had a son John 
(who died an infant) born 10 Sept., 1597, 
and a daughter baptized 27 Feb., 1600/1. 
He is identical (though such identity is not 
mentioned) with the William Monson “ put 
forward in 1618 as a rival to Buckingham 
in the King’s favour,”’ who is called “ elder ” 
son of Admiral Sir William Monson in the 
life of that admiral in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 
This “ Sir William Monson gave this estate 
[Kinnersley] to his third son, John” (Man- 
ning’s Surrey,’ ii. 197), which John—who is 
said (‘ Line. Peds.’) to have been born in 
1604 — died without male issue, before 
1666. These three were, apparently, the 
only sons of the Admiral. G. E. C. 


THE SLOVENISH LANGUAGE. 


In the north-eastern regions borderin 
on the Adriatic Sea an re and wieboas 
language is spoken, the old form of which 
is considered by some authorities (including 
Prof. Miklosich and his eminent successor 
Prof. V. E. Jagic) as the Slavonic Ursprache. 
Slovenish is classed under the south-eastern 
branch of the Slavonic tongues. The name 
Slovene is traceable to slovo, or slava, glory, 
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whence also Slav.* (The province known 
as Slavonia bears but a fragmentary relation 
to the vast amount of territory, extending 
over many countries, occupied. by the Slavs 
or where they have left traces.) During the 
Napoleonic wars Russian soldiers detected 
similarities between their language and the 
dialects of Styria (Steirmark, Stajera), 
Carinthia (KKarntner, Koroshko), and Car- 
niola (rain, Kranjsko). The last of these 
resembles the name Ukraine, Russia. The 
poet Valentine Vodnik (1758-1819), who 
suffered severely for his enthusiasm for 
foreigners, eulogized the Russian language 
(called Moskovitarski by the Slovenes) as 
that to which regenerators of Slovene must 
look. Writing in 1799, he exclaims at 
the sight of Russian troops at Laibach 
(Ljubljana) :— 

“Important news for us Carniolans (Kraintsi). 
The Russians, our ancient brethren, have come not 
only to visit us, but to defend us against the enemy. 
Fifteen hundred years ago the first Slavs entered 
our country. They were of the race of the Russians 
and the other Slavs. That is why we so easily 
understand the Russian language ; they are indeed 
Slavs, and the root whence our forefathers sprang. 
sasees Now we behold with our own eyes what mighty, 
rand brethren we have on the earth. They have 
sept our language in perfect purity. We should 
make advances to them when we desire to purify 
our language.” 

Enthusiasm seems to have carried the poet 
off his feet, as the date for the arrival of the 
Slavs seems rather remote, and during the 
eighteenth century the Russian language, 
far from being pure, had been materially 
affected, first by German, and later by French 
usage. In 1821, at a congress at Lublin, 
Zhupan strongly affirmed the superiority of 
‘** Krainstshina ” over Russian. For many 
years Slovene writers occupied themselves 
with Russian literature, as though, to borrow 
Pushkin’s expression, this Slav stream was 
to flow into the Russian sea. Some authors 
are charged with borrowing Russian words 
instead of using native ones, and Prof. 
Jagic gives a list of Russisms adopted by 
Stiftar, with their Slovene equivalents, e.g. : 


Russian. Slovene. English. 
vladanie posestvo (apparently property 
of Latin source) 

besiti se jeziti se to rage 

mednik <otlar worker in brass 
or copper 

krasavitsa lepotica a beauty 

dostoinstvo vrednost worth 

trudno tezavno difticult 


The Russian ogorod, a kitchen garden, has 


*The term s/ave is due to the wars of Otho the 
Great against the Slavs; s/avus belongs to the tenth 
century. The Dutch words s/oeb, a drudge, and 
slooven, to toil, are referred to the same origin. 


also been confused with ograd, a fence or 
rampart ; but this is not surprising. 

Examination of the grammar shows that 
there is closer affinity with Russian than 
with Cech, and it would perhaps appear 
more comprehensible to a Russian than some 
other Slav tongues. (Prof. Jagic told me 
that Russian students tacitly assume know- 
ledge of other Slav tongues without study, 
but this is perilous, as apparent similarities 
are often fallacious.) In Slovene the dual 
forms of substantives and verbs are pre- 
served, whereas those of the kindred tongues 
are either lost or fragmentary. Thus mi (we), 
wi (you), and oni (they) take the syllable 
dva or dve to signify we, you, and they two. 
Verbs are conjugated in accordance with this 
plan. Prepositions modify or intensify 
verbal forms, e.g., plavati, to swim; pre- 
plavati, to swim through. The indeclinable 
definite article the is a parallel to our own,. 
except in pronunciation; and the in- 
definite an, ana, anu (ein, eine, ein), is not 
unlike a and an. These are importations, 
like the Bulgarian postponed definite article, 
as this part of speech does not belong to 
Slavonic tongues. The following words are 
clearly borrowed : ornenga (Ordnung), znidar 
(Schneider), flisek (fleissig), and Vinahti 
(Weihnacht, Cech Vanoce). Dosihmal (Rus- 
sian do sikh por), until now, is a curious 
compound. Bez, without, becomes brez in 
Slovene. As in Servian, the _ infinitive 
termination is the Slavonic t7, which has been 
lost from most Russian verbs. The termina- 
tion in nemscina (German) and francoscina 
(French) indicates the language, but the 
ironical Russian expressions Birenovshtshina 
and Pugatshevshtshina mean the time or 
régime of Biren and Pugatshev. 

Here is a short comparative list of words : 
Slovene. Russian. Cech. English. 
zlahten shliakhta slechta the nobility 
morebiti mozhet-bit (not used) perhaps 


golob olub olub a dove 
krompir <artoffel brambor potato 
samostan zatvor klaster a cloister 
solza slioza slza a tear 
gledalisce teatr divadlo a theatre 


Dr. Peenik, author of the little grammar 
of Slovene in Hartleben’s series, writes that 
the literature is indirectly indebted to 
Martin Luther, as the Reformation penetrated 
into these southern valleys and brought 
about the translation of the Scriptures. 

In conclusion, here are two verses of a 
Slovene poem by Vodnik :— 

Ljubljanke so lepe, 
Pa so tud’, 


So bele ko repe, 
Pa hude ko zlod’. 
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Mati, poglejte 
jubega 
Nocem nobenga 
Drugega. 

The first is an ungallant description of 
Laibach damsels, and the second is an 
entreaty to a mother to countenance a 
beloved one. Francis P. MARCHANT. 

Streatham Common. 


MAGDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL AND 
THE ‘D.N.B.’ 


(See 10 S. iv. 21, 101, 182, 244, 364; v. 22, 
122, 284, 362; vi. 2, 104, 203; vii. 63, 


mms 


142, 304.) 


Mr. ArrtHurR Groom ParuHaAm, B.A., of 
Exeter College, who was a Magdalen chorister 
1895-1900, permits me to quote from some 
MS. recollections of his. ‘My name,” he 
says in this ‘* human document,” 


“had been down on the list for a year or more 
when notice came that a trial would be held to 
fill two vacancies; and so on 4 July, 1895, at the 
mature age of twelve, I journeyed to Oxford with 
my mother to compete for a choristership. Forty- 
six other small boys were bound on the same 
errand, and I well remember the despair with 
which I saw this formidable array of rivals in the 
College Hall. We went to the music room in 
batches, and underwent various small tests, being 
gradually weeded out until seven were left, who 
each had to sing a solo. At this stage my mother 
was unofficially told by the Dean of 
eigen Bishop of Stepney) that I should probably 
ye successful; and finally was officially informed 
by the President that I had been elected. I was 
then medically examined ; asked a few elementary 
questions relative to such book-lore as I possessed ; 
and dismissed with the information that I should 
commence my duties in the following October. 

“T went to School on 18 September, and until 
the beginning of the University term, on 12 October, 
lived the ordinary life of a schoolboy, attending 
the School chapel, and doing the usual lessons. 
The only difference between a chorister and an 
ordinary Magdalen College schoolboy is that the 
former attends the College chapel each day instead 
of that belonging to the School, and misses two 
hours of the morning’s work. For the rest he is 
exactly on a par with the others—being merely 
a ‘scholar’ of the School, and, in virtue of his 
choristership, getting his board and education free. 
A few days before the University term we donned 
cap and gown and went into College for an hour’s 
practice at 10. After term began we had choral 
mattins at 10, followed by a practice lasting until 
12; and choral evensong at 6. On Fridays there 
was no practice after mattins, but a ‘full rehearsal’ 
(that is, one at which the choirmen also attended) 
from 2 to 3. This was the routine of each day from 
the beginning of the University Michaelmas Term 
until Boxing Day. Then we had three weeks’ 
holiday, followed by chapel from the beginning of 
the University Lent Term to Easter Monday ; then 
ten days’ break and daily chapel from the begin- 
ning of the University Trinity Term to Gaudy Day 
on 25 July. From July to October the chapel is 


closed—a much easier year’s work than that which 
falls to the lot of a cathedral choirboy. There is 
nothing extraordinary about the chapel services, 
except their peculiar excellence. The choir is a 
small one, and in such a place as St. Paul’s would 
be lost; but in their own chapel they are con- 
sidered by many people the finest in Europe—an 
opinion which was shared by the famous musician: 
rahms. 

“After two years,” continues Mr. Parham, ‘I 
rose to the head of the Cantores’ side, which posi- 
tion I held for the rest of my time as a chorister.. 
November, 1897, I sang my first solo; and my last 
in March, 1900. There are always two chief solo 
boys, who generally ‘lead’ the Decani and Cantores 
re Visitors who happen to have attended 
service at Magdalen when the President, or Vice- 
President, or. both are present, may have noticed 
two boys quietly leave their places at the begin- 
ning of the first lesson and wk down the chapel, 
one to the President’s and the other to the Vice- 
President’s ‘throne.’ They are the leaders of the 
two sides, whose duty it is to find the place in the: 
anthem-books of those dignitaries and point it 
out to them. In this manner I found the Vice- 
President’s place whenever he was in chapel ; while. 
my vis-a-vis upon the Decani fulfilled the same 
oftice for the President. 

**T can never remember being wearied of the 
services. The constant variety, the excitement, 
and the enthusiasm for keeping up our great repu- 
tation which inspired the smallest of us prevented: 
any feeling of impatience at the daily routine. But, 
looking back upon my time as a chorister, my 
pleasantest. memories are connected with those 
red-letter days when we celebrated some annual 
observance. Some of these survived only as a 
name and as a tradition in my day; some of those 
then existing bid fair gradually to die out ; but the 
life of a chorister will be bereft of half its charm if 
all these picturesque ceremonies are abolished. 

**One last trace of the old times of waiting in 
Hall still lingered in my day. Each of the eight 
senior choristers in turn had a week’s duty as 
‘grace-boy.’ Dinner at Magdalen takes place at 
7 o'clock, and at 7.30 the ‘grace-boy’—in the cap 
and gown without which no chorister ever went 
into college—walked up the Hall to a stool in the 
corner behind the Vice-President’s chair. There 
he sat until dinner was ended, when he seated him- 
self in the Vice-President’s great chair and was 
served with Ais meal. The reason for his presence 
was that he had to call for grace should the high- 
table happen to finish dinner before the Demies. In 
such a case the Vice-President would turn to the 
‘ grace-boy’ (Au/arius) and say, ‘Grace, please’; the 
latter would walk across to the head of the Demies’ 
table and say, ‘Grace, age return to the centre of 
the dais, and, facing the Hall, cry out, ‘Gratiarum 
actio’; there remaining while the junior Demy 
recited a Latin grace. This being over, the high- 
table filed out of Hall and the boy had his supper 
as usual. It very seldom happened that the ‘grace- 
boy’ was required—indeed, in over three years I 
only called two or three times......The result has 
been that the ‘ grace-boy’ was abolished a year or 
more ago; doubtless much to the regret of those 
who remembered the joys of that excellent supper 
—such a contrast to the Spartan diet of School. 
On great occasions, such os Tesboretien Day, how- 
ever, he still occupies his stool as of yore, that the 
old custom may not fall completely into disuse.” 
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Restoration Day, I may note, is the annual 
commemoration on 25 October of the return 
in 1688 of the President and Fellows ex- 
truded by James II., when the toast * Jus 
suum cuique” is drunk. But the Restora- 
tion cup, from which this toast is drunk, 
really records the earlier eviction of the 
Fellows in 1648, and their restitution after 


the Restoration. 

Mr. Parham, after mentioning that he 
has been present on Magdalen Tower on ten 
consecutive May Mornings, says :— 

“Some people say that ‘ this ceremony’ is a relic 

of sun-worshipping days, among them, apparently, 
Mr. Holman Hunt, if the venerable patriarch in 
his famous picture is truly, as we were always told, 
a priest of the sun.” 
The figure referred to is, I think, a Parsi ; 
and among others represented in the picture 
(1890) one may discern portraits of the 
President, Dr. Bloxam—*‘ Awful John,” 
as he was nicknamed from the severity of 
his attire—and the organist. A silver-gilt 
bowl given by Sir John Harpur, a Gentle- 
man-Commoner of 1697 and pupil of Addi- 
son, is also shown. 


**At 4.30 a.m. on 1 May the choristers and the 
choir gather in their surplices at the foot of the 
tower and ascend to the top, where the leads are 
divided by a rope—one half being reserved for the 
choir, the other for such visitors as have obtained 
tickets. At ten minutes to five the sun rises in a 
blaze of splendour, and as the great bells strike the 
hour of five a hush falls on the tower and on the 
waiting crowds below. Taking their note from the 
last stroke of the bell, the choir sing a simple Latin 
hymn of five verses......The last chord lingers in 
the clear air, the bells ring out a May Day welcome, 
while the great tower rocks with their motion, and 
the famous ceremony is over. It is — short, very 
simple, very disappointing to those who come ex- 
pecting much, yet indescribably charming to those 
to whom such rites appeal. der and more 
barbarous generations of choristers delighted to 
convey bad eggs to the top of the tower, which 
they would throw at the coach as it passed in the 
street below......Breakfast in Hall followed at 
6 o'clock, to which full justice was done by appetites 
sharpened by the keen air. After which, as May 
Day is always a whole holiday in the School, we 
ran wild in the College until chapel time—the one 
doy in the year upon which we were allowed to 
do so. 

“The first Monday in Lent,” continues Mr. 
Parham, ‘‘was always known to us as ‘Twopenny 
Monday,’ and was marked by a curious custom. 
At morning chapel on that day, instead of the 
ordinary Benedictus, a quaint metrical version was 
used. The President, Vice-President, Fellows, and 
Demies were present ; and while it was being sung 
the Bursar walked round the chapel and distributed 
to the President sixteenpence, to the Fellows eight- 

yvence, to the Chaplains sixpence, to the Demies 
and to the choristers each, ‘ to 
buy medicine to “ them in health during Lent’ 
(or ‘ad uberiorem refectionem ’—the benefaction of 


John Claymond [10 8, v. 363], John Higdon, and 
Robert Morwent). 

“* Another benefactor, Simon Perrot [108. vi. 204], 
left to the choristers half-a-crown each yearly 
which was given to us upon St. Mark’s Day, anc 
came in extremely useful, I remember, upon our 
whole holiday on 1 May. 

“The two great events of the Summer Term 
were the concert and the Gaudy. The former took 
— in Commemoration week, and was and_ is 
amous for the beautiful madrigal singing which 
forms so much of the programme. But the singing 
of the madrigals requires practice; so for some 
weeks beforehand we used to go into College on 
Saturday nights to a practice in the Hall, which 
was invariably followed by supper—a most festive 
meal. The Dean usually presided, and he had a 
stock of the most splendid stories. Of the concert 
itself there is nothing to tell; though I have a 
vivid recollection of one when the other solo-boy 
and myself each sang a little song composed for us 
by Dr. Harvey and a duet together. But each year 
when it was over we had _a great supper in the 
Summer Common-Room. I think the Sollee must 
have realized that a boy’s heart is situated some- 
what low down in his anatomy, for certainly the 
gg to it with wondrous blandishments, an 
these suppers were the jolliest meals of which I 
have ever partaken. 

“The Gaudy, which ended our ‘ choral year,’ if I 
may so call it, was, like all college gaudies, a meet- 
ing of past and present members of the foundation. 
The choristers were all present, and sang a long 
Latin grace after dinner, the senior chorister 
saying ‘Gratiarum actio’ from the middle of the 
Hall. After that we drank a toast with great 
solemnity and in the traditional fashion. A loving- 
cup was passed round, and each boy in turn stood 
to drink, with one standing yon each side of him, 
saying, as he did so, ‘ Floreat Magdalena; Floreant 
choristi.’ 

‘**But the crowning day of the whole year—the 
most delightful of all my recollections of Magdalen 
—was Christmas Eve. The School ‘went down’ 
at the usual time—a few days before Christmas— 
leaving us in sole possession; and during this 
‘extra week’ we thoroughly enjoyed ourselves. 
Free leave was given to go into the town; there 
were, of course, no lessons; one evening we 
generally dined with the Dean; often some kindly 
— would read aloud to us; and, in short, we 

ad an extremely good time. On 22 December 
there was a practice in Hall of the Christmas Eve 
music, followed by the invariable supper ; and on 
24 December the festivities themselves, original] 
introduced by Dr. Bloxam. At 9 o’clock the full 
choir went into the College Hall, which was 
crowded with such Fellows as remained in resi- 
dence, and past members and vistors who came up 
for the occasion. In the centre of the Hall was a 
grand piano, and behind it a huge Christmas tree, 
reaching up nearly to the roof—the whole Hall 
being decorated with holly and mistletoe. The 
choristers’ first care was to examine their presents, 
which were ranged on a table under the Christmas 
tree; and lovely presents they were. I still take 
many photographs with the stand and snapshot 
cameras which were the last two Christmas presents 
I received. Shortly after 9 o’clock Dr. Varley 
Roberts, the organist, began the overture to 
Handel’s ‘ Messiah’ upon the piano, and we then 
sang straight through the first part of that 
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wonderful work, which always struck me as being 
more beautiful then than on any other occasion on 
which I have ever heard it, before or since. It was 
after 10 o’clock when the triumphant notes of the 
last chorus in the first part, ‘ His yoke is easy, and 
His burthen is light,’ rang through the Hall, and 
half-an-hour’s interval followed. The choristers 
seated themselves at the high table, with the senior 
chorister presiding, and were waited upon at supper 
by the Fellows, an exact reversal of the ancient 
order of things. The thought of ‘Lo! star-led 
chiefs,’ Crotch, and ‘Gloria in excelsis,’ Pergolesi, 
two of the most important things which fell to my 
share in the second half, detracted somewhat, per- 
haps, from the pleasures of the table; but I quite 
entered into the sensations of the Boy-Bishop as 
the President handed me mince pies, and the Dean 
of Divinity filled my glass ! 

“During supper the great Christmas tree was 
lighted, and as soon as that was completed and 
supper over, the electric light was turned off, and 
the Christmas candles left to illuminate the Hall. 
Carols were then sung—always the same, for indeed 
the selection could hardly be improved upon— 
lovely old tunes which ring in people’s heads at 
Christmas time. Just before midnight we finished 
with ‘Adeste Fideles.’_ Dead silence then reigned 
in the Hall while the clock in the great tower out- 
side struck the hour of twelve, and on the last 
stroke two boys’ voices broke into ‘Gloria in 
excelsis.’ As the chorus whispered the answer ‘et 
in terra pax,’ a signal was given to the belfry, and 
the bells pealed out a pean of thanksgiving, accom- 
panying the music. While the joyful clamour ran 
through the frosty air the loving-cup was passed al 
round the Hall to the toast of ‘A Merry Christmas,’ 
and the assembly dispersed. 

** At the end of March, 1900, my voice broke, and 
to my great regret I left the choir. On leaving I 
was presented, according to custom, with a book of 
anthems of my own choosing, and in addition—a 
mark of special favour whieh is now among my 
most cherished possessions—a bound volume of his 
own compositions from Dr. Varley Roberts. An 
exhibition from the College enabled me to remain 
at the School until July, 1902, when, at the age of 
nineteen, I left; and in October of the same year 
entered into residence at the University.” 


A. R. 


GoLpsMITH TaBLET.—A fortnight since 
you said (ante, p. 350) that tablets recently 
erected have been recorded in your pages, 
but you have overlooked one that is, perhaps, 
the most interesting. The Benchers of the 
Middle Temple have recently set up in Brick 
Court one to commemorate the fact that 
Goldsmith died there. The tablet is of 
granite and copper-bronzed, and shows a 
recognizable profile of the poet-dramatist. 
This is of my own design and modelling, and 
promised a satisfactory result. The inscrip- 
tion is to the effect that ‘‘ in these chambers 
died Oliver Goldsmith”; but unfortu- 
nately the authorities—too legally logical 
to think of the artist’s chances—decreed 
that the tablet must be placed, exactly, on 
the wall of the very chambers, with the result 


that it is “skied ’ beyond all visibility or re- 
cognition. I had vainly urged that the words. 
‘* these chambers,”’ placed lower down, would 
sufficiently show that the rooms in question. 
were within the block. The incident, how- 
ever, led to an examination of the books, 
and it was found—what was not before 
recorded—that poor Goldy died in an upper 
room, all but an attic: neither Forster nor 
Prior mentions this. 
Percy FirzGeRaLp, F.S.A. 


JoHN Opie, R.A.—The recently passed 
centenary of the death of John Opie | gta 
me to send to ‘N. & Q.’ a copy of the in- 
scription on the slab which covers 
remains in the crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
His grave is next to that of Reynolds, in 
the south-east or Painters’ Corner, and is 
thus indicated :— 

Here lie the Remains of 
John Opie Esquire 
Member of and 
Professor of Painting 


to 
the 


Painting Sculpture 

and Architecture. 
He was Born May 1761 

at St. Agnes in Cornwell [sic] 
and Died at his House in 

Berners Street London 
the 29th of April 1807. 

The house in which Opie was born is still 
in existence. It is known as Harmony 
Cot, and is owned and occupied by one of 
his direct descendants. A photo-engraving 
of the house appeared in The Illustrated 
Western Weekly News of 4 May. May IL 
inquire if the house in which he died is still 
intact; and, if so, whether it is marked by a 
County Council plaque ? 

Is the exact date of Opie’s birth known ? 
‘ Chambers’s Encyclopedia’ and other books 
of reference I have consulted incorrectly 
state that his death occurred on the 9th 
(instead of the 29th) of April, 1807. 

Joun T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


Mrs. JorpAn’s PortTRAIT: HARRIET 
ME.tton.—In Mr. John Fyvie’s ‘Comedy 
Queens of the Georgian Era’ (Constable 
& Co.), 1906, there is, facing p. 356, a portrait 
of “Dora [i.e. Dorothy] Jordan from the 
Engraving by Engleheart of the Portrait by 
Morland.” I hope the text of Mr. Fyvie’s 
book is more accurate than this, for any 
print-dealer or official in the Print-Room 
of the British Museum would immediately 
recognize the portrait reproduced as the 
well-known one by George Romney. The 
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name of Engleheart as engraver is also a 
blunder, I think. It was engraved by J. Og- 
borne, 1778 (in the second state the name 
of the engraver is altered to F. Bartolozzi), 
and by Worthington in 1830. 

No name of either artist or engraver is 
indicated on the portrait of Harriet Mellon 
(Duchess of St. Albans), facing p. 399. It 
is after Sir William Beechey’s portrait, now 
the property of Mr. Burdett-Coutts. 

A five-minute inquiry in the Print-Room 
would have been sufficient to settle these 
points. W. ROBERTS. 


* BopEMERIE.’—In the extract from the 
“curious parish document” in the Dutch 
language, translated by Mr. McMuRRAyY 
ante, p. 248, occurs the word ** bedommerie,” 
which his interrogation-mark shows to have 
puzzled him. It is a misspelling of ‘* bode- 
merie,” which is the Dutch for English 
* bottomry.” A. J. BaRnouw. 

The Hague. 


AviGNon Society oF ILLUMINATI. (See 
9 S$. vii. 186.)—Continuing the researches 
indicated at this reference, the Rev. James 
Hyde (the compiler of the ‘ Bibliography of 
Swedenborg’ lately published) contributes 
to The New-Church Review (Philadelphia) for 
April an article of 24 pp. entitled ‘ Benedict 
Chastanier and the Lluminati of Avignon.’ 
The influence of this and similar secret 
societies upon the genesis of the French 
Revolution is being recognized—e.g., by 
the writer of articles in The Edinburgh 
Review for July and September, 1906— 
and details of their generally obscure history, 
such as those given by Mr. Hyde, are in- 
vested with a growing interest. Students 
of eighteenth-century Freemasonry and of 
many minor religious movements of that 
time will also, possibly, be glad to have 
their attention thus called to an American 
publication—which is not widely known in 
England. CHARLES HIGHAM. 


JOHANNES VON BorTzHEIM, AN EARLY 
TEETOTALLER.—Erasmus, in the ‘ Convivium 
Fabulosum,’ after describing the abstinence 
of Romulus, “who drank as the dogs 
-drink,’” mentions Johan Botzem, a canon 
of Constance, as another example of water- 
drinking. He was a pleasant and courteous 
companion. Teetotallers were not very 
‘common in the fifteenth century, though 
many of the medieval saints and hermits 
rigidly abstained from intoxicants. There 
is a German biography of Johannes von 
Botzheim by Carl Walchner, which was 
pubiished at Schaffhausen in 1836; but it 


is not at the moment accessible. Some of 
his letters appear in the ‘ Briefe an Desi- 
derius Erasmus von Rotterdam,’ heraus- 
gegeben von jJoseph Férstemann und Otto 
Gunther (Leipzig, Harrassowitz, 1904). 
E. A. Axon. 
Manchester. 


Kixe’s Cross Brince.—The Daily Tele- 
graph of 19 March, in a paragraph under 
this title, discussed the contemplated erec- 
tion of a bridge across the Metropolitan 
Railway to connect Gray’s Inn Road 
directly with the Caledonian Road. It is 
a long-wished-for improvement that the 
impending electrification of the tramways 
makes imperative. The Caledonian Road 
—the junior by many years of the neigh- 
bouring great thoroughfares — was con- 
structed by the Battle Bridge and Holloway 
Road Company, their powers being obtained 
by the private Act 6 Geo. LV. clvi. This 
Act also conferred ‘‘ power to communicate 
the said road at Battle Bridge aforesaid 
with Gray’s Inn Lane Road,” and the 
property proposed to be acquired for this 
particular purpose is scheduled as situated 
in the parish of St. Pancras, and consisting 
of eight houses, two with yards adjoining, 
in the possession of various occupiers. It 
is evident these were never acquired, and 
until the construction of the Metropolitan 
Railway (circa 1860-64) the houses re- 
mained. Presumably the huge dust-heaps 
of the Gray’s Inn Road and its unsavoury 
reputation and appearance induced the 
promoters to abandon this part of the 
scheme, lest it should become an artery for 
the contamination of their property. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


‘** TRAGEDIZE.’’—On p. 72 of “‘ A Treatise 
of Health and Long Life... .Translated 
into English by Timothy Smith, Apothe- 
cary’ (London, 1743), one finds the verb 
“tragedize’’ in the following sentence : 
‘““And hence arise so many Injuries and 
Fightings, Wounds and Slaughters (as are 
daily tragedized) among Mankind.” This 
verb does not, I believe, occur in any dic- 
tionary of the English language that has been 
published. Epwarp 8. Dopcson. 


Rev. Dr. F. G. Scorr.—It may be of 
interest to note that Frederick George Scott, 
who wrote the lines on the monument to 
the Quebee men killed in the Boer War 
(see ante, p. 232, s.v. ‘ Authors of Quotations 
Wanted’), is the author of ‘The Soul’s 
Quest, and other Poems,’ ‘Elton Hazle- 
wood: a Tale,’ ‘My Lattice, and other 
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Poems,’ ‘The Unnamed Lake, and other 
Poems ’ (1897), and ‘ Poems: Old and New’ 
(1900). Most, if not all, of these were 
published by William Briggs, of Toronto. 
The last-named book contains some of the 
poems which had appeared in the three 
earlier books of verse, and others. In my 
copy of ‘The Unnamed Lake,’ which I 
bought second-hand in 1899, was a poem 
on detached leaves entitled ‘The Burden 
of Time,’ “for private circulation only,” 
dated 1898. Very possibly Dr. Scott has 
published other books. 
RoBeRT PIERPOINT. 


THE MENDING-HAND.”—The quota- 
tion under ‘ Mending’ in ‘N.E.D.’ from a 
surgical work of 1658—‘‘ Go on....till you 
see and perceave that the member is at a 
mending hand’’—may be supplemented, 
as showing that the phrase was once in 
colloquial use, by this extract from The 
Post Boy of 9-11 Jan., 1701 :— 

‘*The Countess of Baltimore, who was dangerously 
ill, is on the mending-hand.” 

ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


FOLK-LORE CONCERNING Twins. — Our 
ancestors were somewhat fond of advancing 
propositions without collating facts. Here 
are two instances of a belief current in the 
seventeenth century :— 

““When the administration of these Offices [of 
Prince and Priest] is committed to distinct persons, 
their interest is so mixt and twisted, that like 
Twins they thrive and fade, live and die, together.” 
—Dr. L. Womack’s sermon on ‘Aaron’s Rod in 
Vigour,’ preached at Ipswich, 1676. 

** Power to command and obligation to obey are 
Twins. Both are born, live, and die, together.”— 
“The Mischief of Impositions,’ 1680, p. 61. 


This belief probably survived in the popular 
mind to a late date. 
RicHarD H. THORNTON. 


Hveste Anticua.’—This curious 
phrase, used by the Spanish physician and 
scholar Francisco Lopez de Villalobos (born 
1473) in a dialogue on natural heat, is thus 
annotated by Mr. George Gaskoin in his 
translation of the ‘Medical Works’ (8vo, 
Lond., 1870, p. 289) :— 


‘**A bogie,’ in the original /a hueste antigua, the 
ancient host. So singular an expression must surely 
have originated in some historical facts. The result 
of my inquiries from persons of great biblio- 
graphical and antiquarian research amounts to 
this :—Formerly, in parts of Spain, and especially 
in the Asturias, by the ‘ ancient host’ was intended 
a & peinan of fantastic and aerial legion with wild 
and extravagant figures, which served to frighten 
children rai subdue them into good manners and 
quiet ; it seems not much unlike the spectre hunt 
in Germany. It is now all but forgotten, being 


superseded by the coco and bié of the modern 
Spanish nursery.” 

With this expression may be compared 
the ‘Ahi viene Drake!” reported by a 
correspondent as being used in Mexico (10 8. 
i. 325), which certainly has an historical 
basis. Villalobos was a stylist and an 
authority on language, and Mr. Gaskoin 
quotes Hernandez Morejon (‘ Hist. de la 
Med. Espanola’) as saying :— 

“Villalobos uses the Spanish language with so 
great propriety and good taste that he is regarded 
as an authority in text, being accepted as such in 
the first edition of the dictionary of the language.” 


W. R. B. PRIDEAUX. 


CoLERIDGE’S ‘ EPITAPHIUM TESTAMENT- 
ARIUM.’—In Dykes Campbell’s edition of 
Coleridge’s ‘ Poetical Works’ (1893, p. 210) 
there is given the 

TESTAMENTARIUM. 

To tov "ESTHZE rov Epitaphium 
testamentarium atréypagor. 

Que linquam, aut nihil, aut nihili, aut vix sunt mea. 


Sordes 
Do Morti: reddo cetera, Christe! tibi. 1826. 

This epitaph appears as a foot-note to the 
‘Lines suggested by the Last Words of 
Berengarius’ in ‘The Literary Souvenir’ 
for 1827, edited by Alaric A. Watts (p. 17), 
except that “‘linquam” is printed ‘“‘lin- 
guam,” and ézidavots is the form of the 
Greek word—a form adopted by Camp- 
bell in his notes, but not in the text. Of 
this word none of the classical scholars con- 
sulted by Campbell could make anything. 
He suggests ‘‘ worthless’ or “ lacking” as 
the interpretation. Roughly, the epitaph 
might perhaps be rendered :— 

What things I leave are naught, or little worth, 

Or else can scarce belong to me ; 
To Death I give the sordid dust of earth, 
The rest give back, O Christ, to Thee. 

The appearance of the ‘ Epitaphium 
Testamentarium ’ in ‘ The Literary Souvenir ’ 
is duly noticed in Haney’s ‘ Coleridge Biblio- 
graphy,’ but the reference to the page is 
inaccurate; and in Shepherd-Prideaux’s 
‘Coleridge Bibliography’ it is wrongly 
assigned to 1829. Possessors of these useful 
books, which I have frequently used with 
gratitude, may like to make a note. 

E. A. Axon. 

Manchester. 


COMMERCIAL TRAVELLER’S WILL IN 1682. 
—The will of John Steuart, proved 1682, 
P.C.C. 49 Cottle, is interesting as illustrat- 
ing the old customs of the road. 

GERALD FOTHERGILL. 

11, Brussels Road, New Wandsworth, S.W. 
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Queries. 

WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


PoT-GALLERY.’’—What can be the mean- 
ing of this word, which so frequently figures 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
as the name of something constructed on 
the banks of the Thames, and apt to be an 
encroachment upon the river The Thames 
Commissioners, to whom I have ee, 
can throw no light on it. The following 
are examples of its use :— 

‘No person shall lay any Timber at any road, 
wharf, or yard; nor shall make or continue any 
wharf, building, or Potgallery, and prejudice the 
passage of the said river or the harbours thereof.” 
—1598, Stow, ‘Surv. Lond.’ (1754), I. 1. xi. 49/1. 

“Any Wharf, Building, Potgallery, or other Pur- 
presture, or Incroachment, into......any Part of the 
Soil of the said River.” — 1630, Binnell, ‘ Deser. 
Thames’ (1758), 70. 

“On the South-side of the River......Buildings 
and Encroachments...... A Pott Gallery upon the 
West-Side of Still-stairs. A Pot-Gallery to the 
West of Wheelers-yard...... On the North-side of 
the River......a Jetty on the West-side of Ander- 
son’s and the East side of Fitield’s Pot Gallery, by 
which it appears that those Wharfs and Buildings 
on each side of the said Pot Galleries are en- 
croached.”—1691, T. Hale, ‘An Account,’ &e. (end 
of book). 

I shall be glad of any information, or even 
rational suggestion as to the meaning. 

J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


Pot-HOOKS AND HANcGERS.—What is the 
difference between these, first as old kitchen 
adjuncts, and secondly as elements of hand- 
writing ? The former are now, I suppose, 
rare; but they abound in old inventories, 
or rather “pot-hooks” do, hangers” 
occurring chiefly since 1600 in dictionaries, 
or in figurative use. In dictionaries, more- 
over, they are usually identified with 
“ pot-hooks.”’ Is there, or was there, any 
difference ? and, if so, what was the relation 
between the pot-hook and the hanger ? 
As applied to writing, “ pot-hooks and 
hangers ’’ mean the elements practised after 
the “stroke” (in Scotland kail-stroke), 
viz., the second element of the letter u, the 
first of n, and the combination of these in 
the last element of m or n, known to me in 
schoolboy days respectively as wup-turns, 
down-turns, and double-turns or v's. But 
which cf these is the pot-hook and which 
the hanger ? and why are they so called ? 
Most people that I have asked have a vague 
notion that the “hanger” is the double- 


turn, with a hook at each end, which would 
leave ‘“ pot-hook’’ to the simple up-turn 
or down-turn with a single hook at one end, 
like a fish-hook ; but how could this repre- 
sent any kitchen “ pot-hook” ? This, from 
the inventories, seems to have been what is 
also called a “ crook,” hooked at both ends 
—one hook to link it on to the sway or 
‘“ crook-tree,” or to one link of a chain 
hanging from it, and the other to bear the 
pot. The name “hanger” might, indeed, 
be applied to the hanging chain or ‘ tram- 
mels”’ on which the crook was hung; but 
to such a * hanger ’”’ there would be no ana- 
logue in the writing elements. I fail, there- 
fore, to find explanations of ‘ pot-hook ” 
and “ hanger ’’ which suit (or rather suited) 
at once the kitchen fireplace and the ele- 
mentary school, and explain the trans- 
ference of the names from the one to the 
other. J. A. H. Murray. 

‘oe Mcrray will find some information on the 
subject at 7S. iv. 226, 318, 393. ] 

‘ JENEAS BRITANNICUS,’ BY JAMES KEN- 
NeDY.—Information is desired regarding a 
work, not hitherto described, of which a 
fragment lies before me, including the title- 
page :— 

Eneas Britannicus, | sive serenissimi ac poten- 
tissimi | Caroli II | D. G. Britanniarun, | Francie, 
et Hiberniz, ete. | monarch augustissimi, | gesta, 
bella, exilium, reditus, | connubia, etc. carmine 
Virgiliano | celebrata | per | Iacobum Kennedum | 
Scotum Aberdonensem, | Anno Dom. 1663.—Quarto, 
6} in. by 

The fragment has only eight surviving 
leaves, viz. [Al4, B-C?, not paged :—Al 
blank. A2r., title within border. A2v.- 
A3r., “‘ Ad authorem virgilizantem,”’ elegiacs 
signed Forbesius, in Universitatis 
Aberdonensis Collegio Regio Humanioris 
literature professor’’; followed by “ Ad 
authorem epigramma,”’ signed by “ P. 
Camerarius.”” A3v.—A4v., _ invictissi- 
mum Carolum II. epigramma,” signed 
“S. T. M. H. S. Iacobus Kennedus”’ ; 
followed by ‘Ad lectorem,” not signed. 
Blr., Argumentum.” Blv.—C2v., dineas 
Britannicus,”’ in hexameters, beginning :— 
Ille ego qui quondam gracili modulatus avena 
Carmen, vos Druydes reduces cum Daphnide dicens 
Optimo: et egressus Sylvis, pia fiedera Regum, 
Atque sacras cecini tedas; nunc horrida Martis 
Arma virumque cano, Brittanis primus ab oris, 
Gallica qui fato proftugus Germanaque venit 
Littora...... 

The catchword on C2v. is ‘* Plurima.”’ 

The reference in the opening lines is to the 
same author’s previous works (known to 
bibliographers: there are copies in the 
Advocates’ Library) :— 


| 

D 

I 

b 

A 
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Luadnua wai Merpa | seu | Daphnidis | et | 


Druydum reditus, i.oclows bucolica | celebratus. | 
Anthees | Jacobo Kennedo_ iuniore, | Scoto-Aber- 


Ioannes Forbesius An. 1662. 

TapnXtov Awpoy | sive | epithalamium | augus- 
tissimorum, serenissimorum, et potentissimorum, | 
Caroli II, | et | Catharine, | Magne Britanniz, 
Francie, et | Hibernis, etc. regum. | Cum voto | 

ro incolumitate regum et regni. | Authore Jacobo 
<ennedo juniore, | Scoto-Aberdonensi. | Edin- 
burgi, | ex officina Societatis Stationariorum, | 

o Dom. 1662. 

In the late Mr. J. P. Edmond’s biblio- 
graphy appended to Mr. William Walker’s 
‘Bards of Bonaccord,’ p. 641, I find the 
entry: “‘ Kennedi (J. Aberdonensis) A‘neas 
Britannicus (Carolus IT.) Carmine Virgiliano, 
1663.” But apparently Mr. Edmond had 
not seen the book, as he did not include it in 
his ‘ Aberdeen Printers,’ although the types 
and ornaments of the title-page are un- 
mistakably those used by John Forbes in 
well-known works printed by him, such as 
the ‘ Generall Demands ’ of 1662. 

Of the author I know nothing, save that 
he shared with his father of the same name 
the office of Sheriff Clerk of Aberdeenshire. 

P. J. ANDERSON. 

University Library, Aberdeen. 


Count TRUCHSESS OF ZEYL-WURZACH.— 
I shall be glad of information concerning 
the male descendants of Joseph, Count 
Truchsess of Zeyl-Wurzach, Grand Dean of 
the Cathedral of Strasburg, and Canon of 
the Metropolitan Chapter of Cologne, living 
in 1802. Replies may be sent direct. 

G. G. Bacster. 
VIII, Langegasse 62, Vienna. 


DEFOE’s NOVELS ISSUED IN PaRtTs.— 
Apropos of the sale a week or two ago of the 
edition of ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ published as a 
supplement to a newspaper, J should be 
glad of any information relating to another 
work by Defoe, apparently published in the 
same manner. This is ‘A New Voyage 
round the World.’ My copy, which is in 
folio, was issued in forty-four parts of two 
leaves each, and the printer was manifestly 
short of type, for each part is printed partly 
in roman and partly in italic type. The first 
five parts are in two sizes of much smaller 
roman type, and the printer appears to have 
been afraid of exhausting his copy too soon, 
for the remaining parts are in much larger 
roman and italic. On the title-page is a 
very coarsely executed cut of a_three- 
masted ship, and below this the imprint 
“Chester; Printed by W. Cooke in Foregate- 
street.” The first regular edition of the 


‘New Voyage’ was published in 1725, at 
which time Cooke was printing in Chester ; 
and as his will was proved in 1740, my 
edition must be before that date. I am 
anxious to find out whether it was issued 
with a newspaper, and if so, the name of 
the newspaper; or whether it was simply 
issued in parts as a speculation of the printer. 
Would a local printer be permitted to reprint 
the work free, or would he have to pay the 
owner of the copyright for the privilege ? 
E. Gorpon DvurFF. 


WHEEL Crossres.—In Cornwall there are 
a large number of crosses called wheel 
crosses. This kind of cross consists of a 
shaft with a round beaded head, on each 
side of which is an equal-limbed cross filling 
the circle. Are there any of these crosses 
in Brittany, in the counties on the Mediter- 
ranean, cr in the East? If so, in what 
books are they described ? 

I shall be glad to hear direct. 

R. A. CouRTNEY. 

Trenance, Penzance. 


MassacRE OF St. BARTHOLOMEW IN 
Paris.—Many persons, both French and 
English, were saved from the massacre by 
taking refuge in the —— Embassy at 
Paris. Where can a list of these be seen ? 

LIBRARIAN. 


Wandsworth. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.—A 
relative of the present writer set out at San 
Francisco in 1891 to find the source of three 
quotations. The first—‘‘ Friends such as 
we desire are dreams and fables ”—she found 
in Chile, a year or two later, in a volume of 
Emerson. After fifteen years the seccnd 
turned up in a copy of ‘Adam Bede’ at 
Lausanne. It was a saying of Mrs. Poyser: 
** But wooden folks would need ha’ wooden 
things t’ handle.” 

The third remains unfound, and an 
imploring voice from Iquique asks my help. 
Can any reader say where I shall find ““ No 
star ever rose and set without influence 
somewhere ”’ ? M. H 


Where in Macaulay occurs “They mis- 
took the ends, and overestimated the 
powers, of Government”? I think in one 
of the ‘ Essays.’ N. W. H. 

Philadelphia. 


“SHop” FoR THE R.M.A.: “ Post.”— 
What are the origin, meaning, and earliest 
instance of use of the words (1) ‘‘ The Shop,” 
as applied to the Royal Military Academy at 
Woolwich? (2) “ Post,” as meaning a 
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bugle or trumpet sound ? e.g., ‘‘ First post,” | 
** Last post.” -HL. | 
[(1). The earliest instance given in Farmer and | 


Henley’s ‘Slang and its Analogues’ is from J'he 
Daily Chronicle of 1890.] 


REv. OSBORNE GoRDON’s ORIGIN. — A 
good deal has been written about this dis- 
tinguished Oxford don, who died in 1883, 
and to whose care the King was committed 
at Christ Church over half a century ago ; 
but neither the notice in the ‘ D.N.B.’ nor 
the large ‘Memoir’ prepared in 1885 by 
the Rev. George Marshall says anything 
about his origin. I believe, however, I am 
right in saying that his father was George 
Osborne Gordon, of Broseley (died 1822), 
and that his mother’s maiden name was 
Elizabeth Onions. His grandfather was 
Alexander Gordon, of Charterhouse Square, 
London (1742-1823), who either founded or 
was connected with the famous gin distillery 
in Goswell Road, now conducted by Tan- 
queray, Gordon & Co. There is a family 
tradition that these Gordons are cadets of 
the family who own the beautiful estate of 
Abergeldie, Aberdeenshire, now tenanted 
by the Prince of Wales, as it was by King 
Edward himself for a great many years. 
Alexander Gordon aforesaid is stated to 
have married his cousin, Susanna Osborne, 
daughter of William Osborne and Hannah 
Herbert. Any information about the family 
will be welcome. What was the name of 
the Rev. Osborne Gordon’s brother who was 
killed in a carriage accident shortly after 
Osborne’s own death? J. M. Buxtocu. 

118, Pall Pall. 


Mrrace.—From the experiences of myself 
and my near relations, mirages are, I think, 
commoner in England than is imagined. 
What accounts exist of mirages observed in 
the British Islands ?_ Probably many escape 
notice because they look quite natural to a 
stranger. Only a person well acquainted 
with the usual aspect of the scene would 
know that he was observing something 
abnormal. 

What are the names given to the mirage 
in different parts of the world, and what 
do the names signify ? 

Have the uneducated people of the North 
American desert-region evolved a word of 
their own to denote fata Morgana ? G. W. 


SEETHING LANE: “Ye Littte OLDE 


CHURCHYARD.’—The sale of this piece of 
land was authorized by Dr. Tristram, 
Chancellor of the Diocese of London, on 


9 April. It was originally purchased during 


the Great Plague to supplement the church- 
yard of St. Olive’s. Can any reader of 
*N. & Q.’ tell me when the last burial took 
place in “ Ye Little Olde Churchyard,” as 
the deeds style it? Now that it is to be 
used in widening the thoroughfare, its very 
existence as a burial-ground will soon be a 
thing of the past. 
FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 


Roses OF GIBRALTAR.—Can any of your 
readers throw light on the origin of a family 
of Roses settled at Gibraltar ? 

“On 6 February, 1852, Charles Scrope Hutchin- 
son, Esq., M.D., of Dover, married at Gibraltar 
Christina, youngest daughter of William Rose, Esq., 
of Gibraltar.” 

Inquiries locally have failed to trace any 
descendants or relatives, and any informa- 
tion would oblige. R. 


Replies. 


“WOUND”: ITS PRONUNCIATION. 
(10 8. vii. 328.) 


As usual, the statements as to our “old 
pronunciation ” are entirely wrong. Really, 
the subject ought to be studied before con- 
clusions are drawn. 

The ‘‘ modern” pronunciation of wound 
is not modern at all. It preserves, very 
nearly, the pronunciation of Alfred’s time 
and that of the Gothic wunds of the fourth 
century ; it merely differs by lengthening. 
The A.-S. wund was pronounced with the u 
in full, or with the same und as the modern 
German wund, bund, gesund, &c. In modern 
English this short uw has become the 
long wu in brood, food, &c.; and that is all. 
Wound already had its present sound in the 
thirteenth century. 

Those who wish to understand these 
matters should consult some book that 
treats of sounds. This particular word is 
explained in Sweet’s ‘History of English 
Sounds,’ p. 322, where many other words 
ending in -ound are explained likewise. 

The chief clue is to bear in mind that 
our symbols are of Norman origin. The 
symbol ow meant, in Norman, precisely 
what it means in modern French, viz., the 
long wu as heard in group, soup, croup—all 
comparatively modern words in English. In 
all words of older use the ow has passed into 
the well-known sound of aw in the German 
Haus, with which our house now precisely 
agrees. Of these words, sound is one. It 
has changed from a form which we should 
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now spell soond to the familiar modern 
sound. Similar words, noted by Sweet, are 
found, ground, pound, bound ; with which 
compare the modern German gefunden, 
Grund, Pfund, gebunden. 

The question ought to have been put 
thus: How is it that the word wound has 
preserved the old wu- sound (though 
lengthened) whilst other words in -ound 
have changed so regularly ? The answer is 
simply this: that the influence of the pre- 
ceding w (so closely allied to w) has preserved 
the old sound in perfect quality, though 
it could not preserve its short quantity. 
The influence of w is very accanaielae in this 
way; and this is why wan does not rime 
with ban, can, fan, man, pan, ran, &e¢.; 
neither does wash rime with cash, dash, 
gash, hash, &c.; neither does word rime 
with cord, ford, lord; nor worm with form 
and storm ; and so on. 

It follows that there never has been any 
(easily available) perfect rime to wound in 
modern times; and the rime with sound 
(as referred to) is imperfect. This is clearly 
explained in Walker’s ‘Rhyming Diction- 
ary, p. 711, where the words in -ound are 
collected (there is a still fuller list at p. 45), 
with the note that 
“‘allowable rhymes are, the preterites and par- 
ticiples of verbs in -one, -oan, and -un, as ton’d, 
moan’d, sunn’d, &c.; consequently fund, refund, 
&e., and wound, a hurt, pronounced woond.” 
Unless this method be allowed, the word 
wound, as a sb., cannot be used in rime at 
all, except with such awkward verbal forms 
as swooned and festooned. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 


The querist does not “‘ remember another 
instance of ‘ound’ being pronounced as 
cond.” What does he say about Oundle ? 
Is not, as a matter of fact, the oo sound for 
ou older than the ow sound ? 

V.H.I.L.I.C.1.V. 


Undoubtedly the correct pronunciation 
rimes with hound, and the usual modern 
one was started in ignorant pedantry as 
more Frenchy, and therefore genteel, just 
as many pronounce prestige, envelope, fracas, 
employee, accouchement, and mirage, as if 
they were French words, and ordeal as a 
trisyllable, imagining it to be of Romance 
instead of Saxon origin. The Americans, 
whose diction is in many cases far more 
correct and idiomatic than our own, com- 
monly, if not universally, preserve the original 
sound. 

On the other hand, blouse should be pro- 
nounced “blooze,” to correspond with 


route and tour, if only to distinguish it from 
blowze ; while neither “ acowstic” nor 
** acoostic ”’ is right, the proper spelling, as 
the ‘N.E.D.’ points out, being “‘ acustic.” 
Evacustes A. PHIPSON. 


I doubt whether any poet’s rimes prove 
anything in this case. I know, indeed, one 
rime to wound as now pronounced—the 
Salopian river-name Cound ; but the plenti- 
ful lack of rimes inevitably leads to the use 
of eye-rimes only when the word occurs at 
the end of a line. Of course your corre- 
spondent knows that in several of our 
dialects wound is pronounced so as to rime 
with sound. I never heard it otherwise 
pronounced, for instance, in the name 
Wound-ill Spring ” (Wound-heal Spring), 
a spring rising in the parish of Upper 
Broughton, Notts, which used to be credited 
with wonderful healing virtue. C. C. B. 


In my young days the parson in the 
pulpit, his clerk below, the master in the 
school, and all the folks made wound rime 
with sound. It was like the word in “I’ve 
wound up t’ clock.” THos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


CAMOENS, SONNET ccl.: ‘‘ FRESCAS 
BELVEDERES ”’ (10 S. vii. 190, 233, 295).— 
The following answer to the first two letters 
on this question was sent to me by Madame 
Carolina Michaélis de Vasconcellos, of 159, 
Rua de Cedofeita, Oporto, a well-known 
authority on Camoens, whose sonnets I had 
the pleasure of copying for her from the 
first edition in the British Museum a few 
years ago. She is preparing a critical edition 
of them. I have translated it from the 
German :— 

“ Evidently it is a plant that is in question. A 
‘fountain or spring surrounded by a cool outlook— 
“ towerlet”’ would be nonsense. Storck translates 
‘Umstanden rings von schattigen Cypressen’ (eciv.). 
He was led thereto by information about the 
pyramidal cypress-like growth of the belveder 
ornamental se He found that in dictionaries, 
and in the oldest commentator on Camoens. The 
dictionaries from Bluteau (1721) onwards give, 
beside the evidently savant Italian form, which 
occurs only in the sonnets, be/verde also, and the 
later valverde. The intermediate form belver, which 
we require, and which was probably the popular 
one in the time of Camoens (as a correct translation 
of bel-vedere), I have not hitherto found. Belverde 
is a popular-etymologist’s interpretation. Both are 
mentioned by the botanist Broteiro (‘Compendio 
de Botanica,’ Paris, 1788, yol. ii. pp. 330 and 351). 
The best attested form is belverde. It is used by 
Manuel Thomas in his ‘ Insulana’ (Antwerp, 1635), 
iv. 109, ‘dos verdes o belverde mais_triumpha’ ; 
and by Frey Nic d’Oliveira in the ‘Grandezas de 
Lisboa,’ f. 137 verso (Lisbon, 1620). He speaks of 
the wealth of flowers in Lisbon, and of the use of 
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flowers in church decoration: ‘em quatro igrejas 
em que se fez festa o segundo domingo d’ Agosto de 
1620, se gastaram 3000 capelas (=guirlandas) e 2000 
e tantos ramilhetes, afora muitas boninas soltas, e 
mangircoens e belverdes.’ Let this be compared 
with what Bluteau records: ‘Entre nos serve de 
ornar os jardins, as janelas, as portarias dos con- 
ventos, e as vezes os degraos dos altares, em vasos 
de barro.’ He uses moreover the statements of the 
commentator Faria e Sousa, who died in 1649. In 
the ‘Rimas,’ first printed in 1685 (vol. ii. p. 319a), 
it is said among other things: * Be/vederes es voz 
Italiana que el vocabulario desta nacion explica 
con el latin scopia [sic]......Por belveder entiende 
aqui el Poeta una planta con que se adornan mucho 
los jardines, compuesta de muchas ramas y nume- 
rosas y menudas hojas con que en lo cerrado imita 
al ciprés, y en el cuerpo y estatura a un hombre. 
Llamase vulgarmente en Castilla mirab/e [sie] en 
Portugal va/verde.’ The Italian word-book will be 
the della Crusca.’ We must refer 
to the first edition (Venice, 1612). Scopia will be 
a misprint for scopa, or scopa regia (Plin. 21. 6 and 
25. 5), or for scoparia= Chenopodium scoparia (Linné). 
Mirable_is a misprint for mira-hbe/, and is not 
amended by Bluteau and others (for instance, by 
Domingos Vieira) in their transcription. I tind, 
for instance, mira-be/, a reproduction of bel-veder, 
in the ‘ Dict. Esp.-Frangais’ of Séjournant (1790), 
with the explanation ‘espéce de Aitymale qui a la 
figure d’un cyprés et dont on garnit les comparti- 
mens d’un iepllin. Icannot so quickly determine 
what people mean now by_ va/rerde — whether 
Cyparissus, Cypressen-Euphorbie, Linaria belveder, 

henopodium scoparia. Bluteau (who once more 
brings forward the names Osyris and studiosorum 
herba) refers to good illustrations in Chabreo, 
‘Sciographia omnium Stirpium.’ According to 
that, one is inclined to decide that one has really 
to recognize therein toad-tiax (and indeed the broom 
species), that is to say, Marienflachs= Linaria 
belveder. As for the whole sonnet, it seems to me 
that the occurrence of an unusually accurate name 
like be/veder points to this, that the poet had in 
view a quite definite locality, a resting-place of the 
Court ladies. Situation and sense come out clearly 
from Storck’s clever German version. In explana- 
tion he remarks only that Camoens distinguishes 
here, as elsewhere, Cupido (Passion, Lust) from 
Amor (Love). So far as I see, the thought has 
occurred to no translator that be/veder may signify, 
as well as mirante, a watch-tower. In general, 
there is an absence of evidence from the sixteenth 
century for this Italianism.” 

E. 8. Dopason. 


RICHARD STEELE AND FREEMASONRY (10 
S. vii. 268).—The best account of the plate 
referred to is found in Lane’s ‘ Handy Book 
to Lists of Lodges,’ 1889, whence the follow- 
ing is extracted :— 


‘Bernard Picart’s ‘Religious Ceremonies and 
Customs of the Various Nations of the known 
World’ was published at Amsterdam in seven 
volumes between the years 1723 and 1737 inclusive. 
In vol. iv., published in 1736, there is an engraving, 
on one sheet, of what is evidently an arrangement 
of the Official List for 1735. The upper and largest 
portion of this curious plate is divided into 129 
oblong compartments, arranged in six rows, con- 
taining the ‘Sign of the House,’ the name of the 


street or place where each lodge assembled, and 
the number of the lodge. In the centre of the 
two rows is a medallion portrait of ‘Sir Richard 
Steele,’ surmounted by the arms of Lord Wey- 
mouth, the then Grand Master. The lower part of 
the engaving represents eleven persons in Masonic 
clothing engaged in various occupations, one read- 
ing, others apparently conversing together, or im- 
parting and receiving instruction...... his engraved 
plate appears to have been reproduced at a later 
period, and one of the peculiarities of the copy is 
that, instead of the compartments being arranged, 
progressively, from left to right, as in the original, 
they are, curiously enough, so placed as to read 
from right to left: No. 1 being in the right-hand 
upper corner. The spelling, also, has in many in- 
stances been altered and modernized in the later 
issue.” 

Both the recognized authorities on 
Masonic history, Mr. R. F. Gould and Mr. 
W. J. Hughan, agree that, beyond the 
occurrence of his portrait in this plate, 
there is nothing known to connect Sir 
Richard Steele with the Society of Free- 
masons. W. B. H. 


Mr. Robert Freke Gould, in his monu- 
mental ‘ History of Freemasonry’ (vol. ii- 
pp. 275-6), gives two extracts from The 
Tatler (of 7-9 June, 1709, and 29 April— 
2 May, 1710) as from the pen of Richard 
Steele, mentioning Freemasons. 

P.M., 1928. 


(10 S. vii. .290).—Whatever it 
may be worth, the opinion of Canon Bardsley 
was that the dog acquired the name from a 
personal name of man, similarly to Gib (cat) 
and Cuddy (donkey). His opinion was, 
also, that Talbot was a font-name. See 
his ‘ Dict. of Surnames.’ H. P. L. 


TRADAGH=DROGHEDA (10 S. vii. 328).— 
The Irish Gaelic for “ bridge’ is certainly 
droichead or droichoid, and Drogheda is 
Droichead-atha=bridge over ford. (Com- 
pare Fordingbridge in Hants.) The Old 
Irish is drochet. It seems impossible that 
tradagh can have been the original of this 
last word; if it exists at all, it must be, 
as Mr. Patt suggests, a corruption. 

C. JERRAM. 


Miss Linwoop’s GALteRY (10 S. vii. 281). 
—Mr. Pierport will find much _ useful 
information as to the material of these 
“pictures”? and their sale by auction, 
23 April, 1846, in Timbs’s ‘ Curiosities of 
London,’ 1855, p. 454. 

There is a brief description of this famous 
collection (so long one of London’s lions) in 
‘The Picture of London,’ for 1803, p. 219. 
The works were then being shown at 
Hanover Square, but neither from this nor 
from Mr. Baillie’s ‘The Oriental Club and 
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Hanover Square’ can I identify the exact 
place or the date of their removal. 

Wallis’s ‘ Guide to London’ (1814) refers 
to their exhibition in Leicester Fields (sic), 
and from that date some mention of the 
collection occurs in nearly all the guides 
and ‘New Pictures” of London, notably 
those of 1822, 1823, 1824, 1826, 1827. 
There is no reference to it in Cruchley’s 
‘Picture of London,’ 1845, so presumably 
it was closed prior to that date. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


An interesting account of this exhibition 
and of Miss Linwood may be found in 
Chambers’s *‘ Book of Days,’ vol. i., with an 
illustration of the gallery. It used to be 
one of the sights of London, and I can 
remember being taken to see it in 1844. 
In the year after her death the pictures were 
sold by Christie & Manson, but fetched a 
comparatively small sum. She died in 
1845, at the great age of ninety. 

JOHN Pickrorp, M.A. 


NAPOLEON’S CARRIAGE: JOSEPH Bowna- 
PARTE’S CARRIAGE (10 S. vii. 170, 236, 313, 
357).—As to Napoleon’s carriage, a full 
communication to ‘N. & Q.’ was made 
in February, 1894 (8 S. v. 142), over the 
initials below. One passage may perhaps 
be allowed to be repeated :— 


“The coachman made an affidavit that year 
before the Lord Mayor, when the carriage was on 
show in London, with all the necessary ‘saids’ of 
such a legal document, that he drove the carriage 
‘from Paris to Waterloo’ (this must have been the 
act inaccuracy, as the coachman was never 
within four miles of the village of Waterloo), and 
that he was attacked by Prussian lancers as he was 
thirty paces from the road endeavouring to pass 
round Genappe ; but he does not mention that the 
Emperor had been inside, and goes on to identify 
the valuables allowed to remain in it by its plun- 


derers.” 
R. B. S. 


Both the 13th and 14th Hussars (formerly 
Light Dragoons) bear “‘ Vittoria” on their 
standard. The 13th were at Waterloo, but 
the 14th were not. See Siborne’s ‘ History 
of the Waterloo Campaign,’ vol. ii. (App.) 
p- 508. T. F. D. 


Mr. John George Bishop in ‘ Brighton in 
the Olden Time ’ says :— 


_ “Among the early events of North-Street, there 
is one worth recording by reason of the excitement 
it occasioned, namely, the exhibition of Napoleon’s 
carriage (taken at Jemappes, after Waterloo) in the 
old Castle stables, New Road. The carriage was 
brought to Brighton by a Mr. Bullock, who had 
ey exhibited it in London, as he stated, to 

00,000 persons. While here, crowds daily flocked 


to see it, and to sit in it; and the sensation it 
excited elicited—we believe from Mr. Rickman 
(Clio Rickman, as he was called, himself a curiosity) 
—the following lines, which appeared in the Lewes. 
paper :— 

What wondrous things are daily brought to view, 

by Time, and shown Fortune’s 

asses 
Six noble horses the great Napoleon drew ; 

Now, one Bullock draws a hundred thousand 

asses ! 
JoHN HEsB. 
[Reply from Mr. Prerpornt later.] 

‘* ESPRIT DE L’ESCALIER”’ (10 S. vii. 189, 
237, 250, 295).—J’ai & remercier M. Gatpoz 
de son renseignement, mais les colonnes de 
U Intermédiaire auxquelles il fait allusion ne 
font qu’attribuer la phrase a Pierre Nicole 
(voir ante, p. 189), qui laurait dite & propos 
de M. de Tréville, ‘‘ dont,” remarque un 
correspondant de “La 
Bruyére nous a laissé le portrait sous le 
nom d’Arséne.”’ Un autre correspondant 
du méme journal donne la paternité de la 
phrase 4 J.-J. Rousseau. “Je n’ai jamais 
d’esprit,” aurait-il dit, “qu’au bas de 
lescalier.” 

Je ne demandais pas la signification de la 
phrase, mais bien son origine. Quant a sa 
forme, je n’ai fait que la citer telle 
que je rencontrée. D/ailleurs, j’ai 
voulu savoir si “ elle est d’un usage courant 
dans la littérature francaise,” et il y a 
quelques jours j’ai trouvé qu'il en a été 
question dans le Courrier de Vaugelas. Ici 
(dans le numéro du 15 mars, 1879, a la page 
10), comme dans I’ Intermédiaire, la phrase 
est citée de la méme facgon, ‘“‘lesprit de 
Vescalier,” et a été rencontrée, selon un 
correspondant du premier journal, “dans 
un des feuilletons dramatiques de M. de La 
Rounat (janvier, 1876). Faute d’une 
indication plus précise, il m’est, cependant, 
impossible de vérifier l’exactitude de la 
citation. Je puis ajouter que ce n’est pas 
moi qui ai supprimé I'l avant “ esprit.” 

Ici s’ouvre une parenthése. Je ne sais 
si M. Garpoz a une admiration pour la 
langue anglaise égale 4 celle que j’ai pour 
la langue francaise, mais, quoi qu'il en soit, 
il n’est pas, & mon avis, de meilleur moyen 
d’affermir et perpétuer “‘]’entente cordiale ” 
que par l'étude réciproque des langues 
anglaise et francaise. C’est pour ainsi dire 
son ‘‘ esealier de (vrai) service,” mais sans 
étre pour cela un “ escalier dérobé,” loin de 
la. re Epwarp LaTHAM. 
PopeRY, TYRANNY, AND WOODEN SHOES”’ 
(10 S. vii. 327).—The above “ collocation ” 
(with a trifling alteration) occurs in the 
Orange toast composed in 1689 for the 
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Aldermen of Skinner’s Alley (Dublin) ; 
vide Sir Jonah Barrington’s * Recollections 
of his own Times.’ To quote his words :— 

‘This most ancient and unparalleled sentiment 
ran thus :— 

Orange Toast. 

The glorious, pious, and immortal memory of the 
great and good King William — not forgetting 
Oliver Cromwell, who assisted in redeeming us 
from Popery, slavery, arbitrary power, brass 
money, and wooden shoes. May we never want a 
Williamite to kick the...... of a Jacobite! and a...... 
for the Bishop of Cork! And he that won't drink 
this, whether he be priest, bishop, deacon, bellows- 
blower, gravedigger, or any other of the fraternity 
of the clergy, may a north wind blow him to the 
south, and a west wind blow him to the east! May 
he have a dark night, a lee shore, a rank storm, and 
a leaky vessel to carry him over the River Styx ! 
May the dog Cerberus make a meal of his rump, 
and Pluto a snuff-box of his skull; and may the 
Devil jump down his throat with a red-hot harrow, 
with every pin tear out a gut, and blow him with a 
clean carease to hell! Amen!” 


HatcHiInc CHICKENS WITH ARTIFICIAL 
Hear (10 S. vii. 149, 218).—Howell in his 

Familiar Letters’ ($1, No. xxviii. ed. 
J acobs) says, writing on 30 May, 1621, 
from Venice to Sir Robert Mansell :— 

“It is well known that some Airs make more 
qualifying Impressions than others; as a Greek 
told me in Sicily of the Air of Egypt, where there 
be huge common Furnaces to hatch eggs by the 
thousands in Camel’s Dung; for during the time of 
hatching, if the Air happen to come to be overcast, 
and grow cloudy, it spoils all; if the Sky continue 
still, serene and clear, not one Egg in an hundred 
will miscarry.” 

There is a description of the Egyptian in- 
cubators in ‘ Purchas His Pilgrimes,’ 1625, 
but I have mislaid the reference. 

G. L. APPERSON. 


“Guia Aucusti” (10 S. v. 408, 499; vi. 
15, 72, 1385; vii. 257, 313).—At p. 257 
gule is quoted as the first day of a month ; 
at p. 313 Mr. H. H. JoHNsON says the word 
is the “‘ eve ” (not first day) of a feast. 

On the authority of the Rev. E. H. Jones, 
“the Welsh word gwyl properly means ‘feast,’ 
and is used in that form when it stands at the 
beginning of a sentence, and certainly means 
the feast day. .4/ yr Wyl means on the feast day. 
Ihave seen the word giwyl used for the Eve of a 
feast, but I think it is a mistake to do so. The 
word ‘ Eve’ in Welsh is cyfnos.” 

The term “Gule of August” occurs four 
times in the Ing. P.M. of Humphrey de 
Bohun in 1299. ol 


Mr. JOHNSON’S reply is not to the point. If 
vigilia turned in Wales into gwyl, and became 
used in the very opposite sense of ‘‘ feast,”’ 
can he show how it went over to Rome and 


became gula ? It seems easier to suppose 
that gwyl in the sense of “‘ feast ” is derived 
from, or cognate with, the Latin gula. The 
eases of Michaelmas Day and St. John’s 
Day, which he adduces, do not explain 
why the term in question should mean the 
first day of a month, as alleged by the obso- 
lete author whom I mentioned. 
Epwarp 8. Dopson. 


‘THe HEBREW MAIDEN’sS ANSWER TO 
THE CRUSADER’ (10 8S. vii. 269).—Here is 
the little poem for which Mr. J. T. Pace is 
seeking :— 

Christian soldier, must we sever ? 
Does thy creed our fates divide ? 
Must we part, and part for ever? 
Shall another be thy bride? 
Spirits of my fathers sleeping, 
Ye who once in Zion trod, ; 
Heav’n’s mysterious councils keeping, 
Tell me of the Christian’s God. 
Is the cross of Christ the token 
Of a saving faith to man? 
Can my early vows be broken ? 
Spirits answer me, they can ! 
Mercy! mercy shone around Him, 
All the blessed with Him trod. 
No, we can’t be sav’d without Him ! 
Christian, I believe thy God. 
M. E. ACKERLEY. 


{Mr. T. H. Parry’s reply next week.] 


SPRING-HEELED JACK (10 S. vii. 206, 256). 
—He was a bugbear into and past the 
fifties, for at various spots in the Midlands 
this nimble-heeled gentleman had played 
his jumping gowns to the frightening of 
people out of their wits—an easy matter 
enough with some; in fact, “Jack” 
jumped and was seen in the imagination of 
many folk. About the end of the forties 
I had, I may say, a wholesome dread of 
meeting “‘ Jumping Jack,” and seeing him 
bound. About then there was issued from 
a London house a life of ‘‘ Spring-heeled 
Jack.” It came out in penny weekly 
numbers, with high illustrations, some of 
which were loose double-paged pictures in 
colours. I think the last issue of this 
marvel was but four or five years ago. 

There was a good deal of interest in the 
why and wherefore of Jack’s jumping, and 
how he managed his marvellous flights 
through the air. His jumps were intended 
to frighten evildoers, and to frustrate their 
intentions. He was looked upon as a sort 
of Robin Hood. Various theories were 
suggested to explain his supposed methods 
of jumping, the one which found most 
favour being that underneath the heels of 
his jack boots were compressed springs, 


which when released afforded propulsion 
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enough to send Jack yards high in any 


direction. Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 


Worksop. 


In Warwickshire over twenty years ago 
Spring-heeled Jack became a terror in lonely 
country districts. On dark nights a youth, 
in ghostly disguise of mask and long white 
sheet, secreted himself behind hedges abut- 
ting on the highway near churchyards. His 
shoes were fitted with powerful and noiseless 
Springs, enabling him to leap hedgerows 
with ease in case of pursuit. On the 
approach of a lonely wayfarer the ‘ ghost ” 
suddenly appeared. After several women 
and children had been nearly shocked to 
death a hunt for the culprit was organized. 
He was eventually captured, and found to 
be the son of a local coal-merchant, a youth 
not overburdened with common sense. 

In Berkshire, some time before this, a 
similar foolhardy escapade cost a relative of 
mine her sanity for life through shock. 

Wm. JAGGARD. 


SINDBAD THE SAILOR: MONKEYS AND 
Cocoa-Nuts (10 S. vi. 209, 256, 312; vii. 
271).—One classic instance of the story 
occurs in ‘The Swiss Family Robinson,’ 
of which book I can, alas! only now find a 
copy edited, and, perhaps to the thinking 
of some folk improved, by William H. G. 
Kingston. In chap. ii. Fritz was so much 
provoked by the gestures of a party of 
monkeys at the top of some trees that he 
raised his gun. 

“*Stay!’ cried I; ‘never take the life of any 
animal needlessly. A live monkey up in that tree 
is of more use than a dozen dead ones at our feet, 
as I will show you.’ Saying this, I gathered a 
handful of small stones, and threw them up towards 
the apes. The stones did not go near them, but, 
influenced by their instinctive mania for imitation, 
they instantly seized all the cocoa-nuts within their 
_— and sent a perfect hail of them down upon 


St. SwiTHIN. 


CHEVESEL ” = (10 S. vii. 268).— 
This is probably a form of the French chevet, 
which means bolster. With regard to the 
embroidered collar, both have to do with 
the neck, and probably find a common origin 
in the Latin cerviz. E. E. Street. 


Kincpom’s INTELLIGENCER’ (10 S. 
Vii. 148, 238, 270).—The Parliamentary 
Intelligencer was issued in 1659. No. 1 
dates _ from 19-26 December, and the 
periodical continued under the manage- 
ment of Marchamont Nedham until the 
issue of the sixteenth number, 9-16 April, 
1660. About this time his services as a 


writer of news were dispensed with. The 
latest issue that I have seen of this paper is 
No. 53, 24-31 Dec., 1660. The Kingdomes 
Intelligencer succeeded. 

The Newes was issued on Thursdays, 
No. 1 appearing on 3 Sept., and the number- 
ing continued until No. 18, 31 Dec., 1663. 
The following issue was called No. 2, and 
appeared on Thursday, 7 Jan., 1663/4, 
being succeeded by No. 4, on Thursday, 
14 Jan. The paper continued until No. 93, 
16 Nov., 1665. 

The first issue of The Intelligencer was 
called No. 2, and appeared on Monday, 
7 Sept., the numbering continuing until 
No. 18, 28 Dec., 1663. The succeeding issue 
was on Monday, 4 Jan., 1663/4, and called 
No. 1. No. 3 appeared 11 Jan., and so on 
until 2 Dec., 1665. 

There may have been later issues of The 


Newes and The Intelligencer. 
MERCURIUS. 


There is considerable probability that 
The Kingdom’s Intelligencer became after 
24 Aug., 1663, The Intelligencer, which was 
published alternately with The Newes (vide 
Chalmers’s ‘ Life of Ruddiman,’ p. 422). 
The Hope Collection at the Bodleian has 
only a single issue of the first named, but 
of its presumed successor there is a short 
run. 1 quote from the catalogue of this 
collection published in 1865 :— 

_ The Intelligencer, for the Satisfac- 
tion and Information of the People ; No.1, Monday, 
Aug. 31, 1663, continued weekly; No. xviii., Dec. 28. 

“©30. The News ; No. 1, Thursday, Sept. 3, 1663 ; 
No. xviii., Dec. 31. Continued alternately with 
The Intelligencer, Nos. i. to cii. inclusive, 1664, and 
Nos. i. to xev., Nov. 18, 1665; 4to. 

“Phe Intelligencer and The Newes were printed 
by Sir Roger L’Estrange, in defence of the Govern- 
ment, against the Mercurius Publicus. They were 
continued to Nov., 1665, on the 7th of which month 
The Oxford Gazette began to be published,” &c. 

Has not Chalmers in the note referred to 
by W. J. C. (ante, p. 148) named this paper, 
prefixing ‘“‘ Weekly’ to indicate its peri- 
odicity. In the same manner it is possible 
that Hugo Arnot has, by the confusion of 
titles, been led to make the statement that 
The Kingdom’s Intelligencer ‘‘ subsisted at 
least seven years.” 

There was The Kingdom’s Weekly Intelli- 
gencer, first issued 20-27 Dec., 1642. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


TALMAN, ARCHITECT: HAMPTON 
Court Patace (10 S. vii. 288).—I think 
there is very little doubt that William 
Talman acted as Wren’s representative (or, 
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as we should now call it, as architect's 
clerk of the works) at Hampton Court 
Palace. The position was a _ responsible 
one, and Talman was well suited to fill it. 
I am not aware that there are any drawings 
in existence of the old palace as it was 
before Wren’s alterations, and it is probable 
that no such drawings were made by 
Wren. Architectural draughtsmanship in 
the seventeenth century, and even in the 
eighteenth, was of a rudimentary kind, as 
may be seen by the volume of drawings in 
the Soane Museum attributed to Thorpe, 
and Sir John Soane’s own working drawings 
at the same place. Architects formerly 
troubled themselves but little about the 
plans of existing buildings to which they 
made additions. JoHN HEBB. 
Brighton. 


William Talman (fl. 1670-1700) was 
appointed Comptroller of the Works to 
William III.. and in that capacity was 
responsible for the carrying out of the 
extensive additions and alterations to 
Hampton Court Palace, begun in 1690 from 
the designs of Sir Christopher Wren, with 
whose opinion Talman appears to have 
frequently disagreed. 

A folio volume of Talman’s drawings is 
preserved at the Royal Institute of British 
Architects ; but not having referred to this 
volume, I do not know if it contains any 
designs of Hampton Court Palace. 

ALFRED SYDNEY LEwIs. 

Library, Constitutional Club. 


Mary Horses (10 S. vii. 190, 211, 251, 
277, 352, 376).—In reply to L. P., there is, of 
course, no reason why the horses of Coyzevox, 
ordered for Marly, should not have been 
styled ‘Horses of Marly” or ‘ Marly 
Horses’; but the authority quoted is not 
a good one, and does not directly give the 
title favoured by L. P. On the other hand, 
L. P. produces no evidence from any one 
to modify the undoubted fact that it is the 
horses of Coustou the younger, standing 
at the bottom of the Champs Elysées, which 
have invariably been styled the ‘‘ Horses 
of Marly” since they were brought from 
Marly to Paris. It is not clear why L. P. 
writes: “Without attempting to question 
the authority of Lady Dilke’s ‘ French Archi- 
tects and Sculptors,’ I must insist that....”’ 
—words on which there follow statements, 
one italicized, which are not inconsistent 
with any statement of the book. The words 
italicized state that the figures of the groups 
by Coyzevox are “both on horseback.” 
The words of Lady Dilke on this point are : 


Mercury and Fame mount the steeds. . .. 
but the horses of Coustou bear no riders.” 


FLINT AND STEEL (10 S. vii. 329, 377).— 
In the tinder-box in my possession thef flint 
strikes the steel, the sparks igniting tinder 
in the box between flint and steel. I am 
in the habit of using a flint and steel occa- 
sionally out shooting, useful as a reserve 
when matches are short, and then the steel 
is the moving body, being held in the right 
hand. Harotp MALET, Col. 


In nearly every house I knew as a lad in 
Derbyshire there were complete  tinder- 
boxes, and the older folks, who had used 
them long before strike-on-the-box matches 
came into use, used to show the youngsters. 
how to strike a light, and then light a 
match by the use of flint and steel. Most 
of them held the flint in the left hand, the 
piece of steel in the right striking downward 
into the tinder. Some reversed this,§ and 
struck flint on steel. Sometimes flint with 
flint was used to produce the sparks, and a 
biggish pebble or boulder split in two was a 
good substitute for flint and steel, and this 
any one may demonstrate by trying it with 
a couple of rough boulder stones, which are 
in hardness next door to flints. 

THos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


SULPHUR MATCHES: 
Sone (10 8. vii. 348).— 
Gentle Achates, reach the tinder-box 
That we may make a fire to warm us with. 
Marlowe, ‘ Dido,’ Act I. 

I am glad to find that my friend J. T. F. 
can remember the old ‘‘ tunder-box ” and 
the matches that accompanied it. I never 
heard the match-maker’s song which he 
quotes, but wish I could acquire a copy or 
meet with some one who remembers it. 

The following jingle, once the delight of 
scullery-maids, has been familiar to me since 
early childhood :— 

Matches and tunder, 
When a man’s married 
He’s fo’st to knock under. 
Peas on the floor, 

When a man’s married 
His troubles are o’er. 


“Tunder” is mentioned among the 


MAtcuH - MAKER’S 


needful things to be provided for the Earl 
of Northumberland on his joining the army 
in 1513 (Archeologia, xxvi. 404). 

There is a Lincolnshire jest, which I have 
been familiar with from very early days, 
that sets forth how a young girl who could 
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neither read nor write, on receiving an offer 
of marriage, said: “‘ Well, Jim, these here 
things don’t ought to be done in a hurry. 
I mun consither a bit afore I speak.” After 
‘she had meditated on the subject for some 
days and come to a definite conclusion, she 
folded up a sulphur match in a small parcel, 
which she put into her lover’s hand the next 
time they met, thus avoiding the blushes 
which would have accompanied a verbal 
acceptance. EDWARD PEACOCK. 
Wickentree House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


“ MatcHes ” In CONGREVE (10 S. vii. 269, 
351).—In June, 1875, my father’s house 
at West Haddon, Northamptonshire, was 
struck by lightning and burnt to the ground. 
It was a rambling old place, and contained 
two open chimneys. During the rebuilding 
T was one day standing by while the work- 
men were demolishing one of these. As 
they were removing a large beam which 
supported the opening over the hearth an 
original tinder-box was discovered in an 
interstice behind it. All the requisites were 
present: flint, steel, tinder, and matches. 
Of the last there were two or three small 
bundles. The matches were about 3 in. 
long, tin. wide, and of the texture of 
ordinary wood shavings. Both ends were 
slightly pointed and tipped with sulphur. 

T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 

M. N. G. says that the old sulphur matches 
“were of the same shape and size as those 
now in use,”’ and other correspondents say 
that they were “tipped at both ends.” 
What I remember were thin strips about 
3in. long and }in. broad, cut to a point, 
and tipped with brimstone at the ‘“‘ business 
end,’ the other end remaining unsplit, so 
that a match was broken off the bunch as it 
was wanted. I can remember something 
of ‘‘ Congreves ”’ superseding the old sort. 

Durham. 

Bishop Hall, in his ‘Aaron’s Censer,’ 
speaks of “a set match” as if an intrigue 
or conspiracy were meant: “Lest they 
should think this a set match betwixt the 
brethren.’ Can this be an allusion to 
sulphur-tipped splints of wood then in use ? 

J. HoLpEN MacMIcHaEt. 


WINDMILLS IN SUSSEX: WINDMILLS WITH 
Many Sars (10 8. vii. 149, 214, 276).—The 
windmill Mr. CurTIs mentions (which had 
six sails, and not five) was one of the three 
Kingston mills standing on the Downs in 
that parish, about three miles south-west 
of Lewes. 


One means of ascertaining the number 
of windmills in Sussex would be to count 
them from the Ordnance map, in which the 
position of every mill is indicated by a 
miniature representation of one; but there 
is nothing to show whether the mill is still 
in use, or its condition (very many mills 
are sail-less); neither are smock-mills and 
post-mills differentiated. Supplementary to 
this your correspondent, if his ultimate object 
justifies the trouble, might advertise for 
information in a county paper. There are 
probably—if they could be found—half a 
dozen men in Sussex who could name 
between them every mill left standing in the 
county, and a good many of those that 
have disappeared. PERCEVAL Lucas. 

Thakeham, Pulborough. 


Windmills with five sails, formerly known 
as ‘‘ five-wand ”’ mills, are not so uncommon 
as Mr. Curtis’s informant believes. Here 
in Newcastle we have a very conspicuous 
example standing between the Castle Leazes 
and the Town Moor; and I fancy there is 
one on the east side of the Great Northern 
Railway, which I see merrily revolving when 
I travel by daylight to London. 

The name of another is preserved in the 
“*Five-Wand Mill” Inn, Bensham Road, 
Gateshead ; but the mill itself, alas! no 
longer keeps company with the hostelry 

Ricup. WELFORD. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

[Further replies next week.] 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


The Colour of London, Historical, Personal, and 
Local. By W. J. Loftie, F.S.A. Illustrated by 
Yoshio Markino. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Mr. Lorrie has supplied an interesting topo- 

sraphical and antiquarian text to a volume adorned 
y the beautiful drawings of a Japanese artist. 

There are many matters in which we side with Mr. 

Loftie—some of them often discussed in ‘N. & Q.’ 

Among the few points of difference we name two. 

George Augustus Sala used to say that the Reform 

Club was the finest Italian palace in the world. 

Some one replied, ‘‘ Before the Carlton was spoilt 

by additions to its front,” and vaunted the archi- 

tectural claims of the rival ‘‘next door.” To him 
quoth A.S.,” severely : ‘‘ Can’t say ; never saw 
it; don’t go home that way.” Mr. Loftie names 

“the Carlton and Conservative Club houses” as 

‘very close in their resemblance to the greatest 

Italian palaces,” and omits the finer building. In 

two passages Mr. Loftie suggests that the boundaries 

of London date only from 1888. The metropolis 
was created by Sir B. Hall’s Act, and the London 


County Council was the successor of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works. 
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Literary Essays. By Jonathan Swift. Edited by 
Temple Scott. (Bell & Sons.) 

Tuts is the penultimate volume of the edition of 
Swift’s Prose Works which has already, and 
justly, secured the praise of criticism for its 
thoroughness of presentment and annotation. 
Owing to the editor’s absence in America, Mr. W 

Spencer Jackson writes the short * Preface’ to this 
volume, which has been produced with the usual 
care, being, indeed, an excellent specimen of the 
new series of ‘Bohn’s Libraries.” The reader 
will find here the ‘ Polite Conversation’ and the 
‘Directions to Servants,’ both pieces of note for 
the student of manners; and, further, a number of 
smaller pieces which complete the picture of Swift's 
life. The bons mots of Stella cannot be called exces- 
sively diverting to a modern student of humour, 
but there is much which cannot fail to interest 
as well as amuse the lover of eighteenth-century 
letters, while the great and sad figure of the Dean 
has a perennial fascination. 


The Edinburgh Review: April. (Longmans & Co.) 
‘Sancta SANCTORUM’ is a most attractive paper 
relating to the discovery of a great number of 
precious objects in what the writer justly calls 
‘*the most impenetrable shrine in the Christian 
world.” The chest containing these treasures 
has all along been known to be co in the chapel 
of the old Lateran palace formerly known by the 
name of St. Laurence in Palatio, but now for many 
centuries as the Sancta Sanctorum. How long 
these relics have been preserved in the chest where 
they still repose cannot be told, and it would be 
rash to guess. It is probable that, so far as archio- 
logical interest is concerned, this is the greatest 
discovery of Christian relics that can be made, 
unless some day the river Busento should be 
diverted, and the grave of Alaric, with its treasures 
of heathen and Christian Rome, should be brought 
to light. We probably understate the matter when 
we say that at least some of them were objects of 
reverence long before Charlemagne intervened in 
favour of the Papacy. The chest which contains 
them, called the arca cypressina, is known to have 
oceupied its present place beneath the altar of the 
chapel as early as the time of Leo III., and many 
of the precious objects which have now once more 
been seen were doubtless there at that time; but 
there seems evidence that the treasures were added 
to as late as the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. From the time when the Popes were in exile 
at Avignon—the Babylonish Captivity, as it was 
named in sorrow or sarcasm — this store seems 
to have been left almost entirely undisturbed. 
Pilgrims and antiquaries knew of some of the 
precious objects contained in the chest, and mani- 
tested their devotion according to such feelings as 
animated them ; but no one ever saw within. 

Some four years ago a learned Jesuit, who 
was engaged on a biographical work relating to 
St. Agnes, the girl-martyr of the Diocletian per- 
secution, was anxious for the chest to be opened 
that he might assure himself as to the identity of 
the head of St. Agnes, which was said to be among 
the relics enclosed therein. His request was ac- 
ceded to. The relics of Agnes were found, along 


with many other objects of priceless value. Since 
that time the arca cypressina has been opened on 
two occasions, and some of the more valuable things 
therein photographed. Two of these are repro- 


duced here. The first is a reliquary in the form of a 
cross which cannot be later than the time of Pope. 
Sergius I. (687-701), and may well, in our opinion, 
be two centuries earlier. The second object re- 
produced is still more beautiful in its work- 
manship. It has been conjectured to be of the 
tifth or even of the fourth century, but others— 
mistakenly, as we believe—attribute it to the time 
of Charlemagne. Both these crosses seem to bear 
witness to Oriental influence. Many of these 
treasures show artistic and commercial intercourse: 
between East and West of a far more intimate 
character than has hitherto been recognized. The 
writer has dwelt on this subject with great care, 
and, as we hold, has established his conclusions. 

The paper on John Evelyn displays knowledge, 
not only of the subject to which it is devoted, but 
also of the manners of the time in which he 
flourished. Two editions of the diary have been 
issued recently. The one edited by Mr. Wheatley 
has the advantage of containing the correspondence 
also. We believe that neither of the editors has 
enjoyed the advantage of access to the original 
manuscripts. If this be the case, a time will pro- 
bably come when a new edition will be called for. 
Evelyn is not so amusing as nearly every one finds. 
Pepys, but he is equally important for the student of 
history. That Evelyn had a vein of humour in his 
nature is evident from an incidental notice fur- 
nished by his friend Pepys, but he was a man of 
stronger moral fibre. is regard for the house of 
Stuart, and even for Charles IT. himself, was little 
diminished by the career of that king of many 
concubines. ‘The critic of Evelyn does full justice 
to Charles. He does not try to hide or extenuate 
his failings, but he sees that there was a better 
side to his character—that even in his vices the 
** ponderous vulgarity” of George IV. was absent. 

*The Menace of the Desert’ is by some one who 
knows Arab nature well, and appreciates one side 
fully. We feel, however, that another view may 
be taken, and that the children of the desert are even 
now more picturesque than they have been repre- 
sented. Their love of fighting lor mere sport will 
hardly arouse sympathy in times like ours, when 
commercial industry is regarded as an end in itself. 
Could, however, a picture of the Arab have been put 
before the Irish chieftain, the Celt of Scotland, or 
the Border reiver, he would have seen it in a far 
different, and it may be a truer, perspective. The 
light-hearted raider might find a good deal to say 
for himself, if his life were compared with the 
present materialistic industrialism, with its atten- 
dant squalor, poverty, and mean crime. 


Tue seven hundredth anniversary of the founda- 
tion of Liverpool is to be celebrated by an exhibi- 
tion in July and August next at the Walker Art 
Gallery. The Hon. Secretary, Mr. R. D. Radcliffe, 
at the Atheneum, Church Street, Liverpool, will 
be glad to hear of suitable items for the exhibition. 
It is proposed to include ancient documents, maps, 
plans and views, books by Liverpool authors,. 
specimens of local bookbinding, book - plates of 
Liverpool men, old newspapers and_ playbills, 
watch-cases and clocks, eee furniture, pottery 
coins, tokens, portraits, and historic relics of al 
kinds. A special part of the exhibition will con- 
sist of models of Liverpool vessels, ranging from 
= old sailing pilot boats to the latest Atlantic 
iners. 
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BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


Mr. P. M. Barnarp, of Tunbridge Wells, has in 
his Catalogue 13 much of interest under Biblio- 

aphy. Of course Allibone comes first, the 5 vols. 
cre priced 4. This is followed by Anderson’s 
‘Book of British Topography,’ 15s.; Ashbee’s 
“Index Librorum Prohibitorum,’ 4/.; Payne 
Collier's ‘Rarest Books in the English Language,’ 
Vl. 15s.; De Morgan’s ‘Arithmetical Books,’ 1/.; 
Darling’s Bibliographica,’ 17s. 6d.; 
Lowndes, Bohn’s edition, 1/. 5s.; Martin’s ‘ Books 
Privately Printed,’ 1/. 5s.; Moule’s ‘Bibliotheca 
Heraldica,’ 15s.; Quérard et Barbier’s ‘ Les Super- 


cheries Littéraires Dévoilées,’ 3/. 15s.; Sabin’s 
‘ Bibliograph of Bibliography,’ 15s.: Henry 
Stevens's ‘Bibliotheca Americana,’ 5s.; 
Thimm’s ‘Fencing and Duelling,’ 14s. Other 


sections are Catalogues of Libraries, Botany, Old 
Herbals, &c.; and Spanish History and Literature. 
The general list includes Matthew Arnold, Edition 
de Luxe, 15 vols., 5/. 5s.; first French edition of 
‘Robinson Crusoe,’ Amsterdam, 1720-21, 3 vols., 
12mo, 5/.; first collected edition of Lamb’s Works, 
2 vols., 1818, 3/. 10s., and Talfourd’s ‘Final Memo- 
rials,’ 2/. 2s.; and the first edition of ‘The Seven 
Lamps,’ 1849, 2/. Among the rarities we note the 
first edition of ‘Paradise Regained,’ 110/.; and 
Raleigh's ‘ Discoverie of the Bewtiful Empyre of 
Guiana,’ 1596, 28/. 

Mr. B. H. Blackwell, of Oxford, devotes his Cata- 
logue CX VIII. to a supplementary list of critical 
ice of Greek and Latin classical authors and 
works dealing with classical antiquity, chiefly from 
the libraries of Dr. Monro of Oriel and Prof. 
Wilkins of Owen’s College. 

Messrs. Deighton, Bell & Co., of Cambridge, 
send a short list of Magazines and publications of 
learned societies. 

That “‘ Layard of literature,” Mr. Bertram Dobell, 
sends us his Catalogue 150. This contains 24 out 
of the 28 original parts of Ackermann’s Poetical 
Magazine, 1809-11, 6. 6s.; a set of The Spectator, 
the 555 original numbers as published, March Ist, 
1711, to Saturday, December 6th, 1712, bound in a 
folio volume by R. de Coverley, 50/.; and Ains- 
worth’s ‘ Tower of London’ in the original parts, 
first issue, enclosed in morocco case, 1840, 10/. 10s. 
Alken items include ‘Popular Songs,’ 6/. There 
are important items under America. ‘These include 
in manuscript General Murray’s Journal from the 
surrender of Quebec until the repulse of De Levi’s 
last attempt to recapture the town, 1759 - 60, 
51 pages folio, 30/.; and the Log Book of two ships 
from Bristol to America, 1674-86, original vellum 
wrapper, 42/. Under Barham is his original manu- 


- script list of all the Members of the Garrick Club, 


with biographical notes and many racy anecdotes, 
%/. There are publications of the Doves, Vale, 
and Kelmscott Presses. Other books include Gil- 
christ’s ‘ Lite of Blake,’ 1/. 16s.; Browning’s ‘ Bells 
and Pomegranates,’ complete set of the 8 parts, 
Moxon, 1841-6, 12/. 15s.; first, edition of ‘Through 
the Looking-Glass,’ 1/. 15s.; first edition of Cory’s 
‘Tonica,’ bound by Zaehnsdorf, 1858, 3/.3s.; Andrew 
Lang’s ‘Specimens of a Translation of Theocritus,’ 
Chiswick Press, 1879, 5/. 5s.; Peter Cunningham’s 
*Story of Nell Gwynn,’ 1852, 2/. 10s.; Godwin’s 
‘Caleb Williams,’ uncut, very rare, 3 vols., 1794, 
9. 2s.; and first edition of Gray’s ‘Odes,’ Straw- 
berry Hill, 1757, 2/. 15s. Like many of Mr. Dobell’s 


catalogues, this has treasures under Lamb a 
Dickens, including ‘Pickwick’ and ‘The Tale Of 
Two Cities’ in original parts. 

Mr. Francis Edwards’s List 290 contains much 
interest. We find for the small sum of 1/. 4s. oa 
first collected edition of Addison, 4 vols. 4to, with 
book-plate of Toone and this MS. note: “Eliza 
Gray the gift of Thom _Tickell to her. 
original edition was 


1 
set of The Ibis, 47 vols., 907. 


Mr. William Hitchman, of Bristol, has j i 
List 47 Murray’s ‘Handbooks to the 
of England and Wales,’ 7 vols., 2/. 2s.; Library 
Edition of Dickens, 5/. 5s.; Millin’s ‘Antiquités 
Nationales de France,’ 5 vols., 4to, 2/. 12s.; ‘ Barto- 
lozzi,’. by, Tuer, 3/. 3s.; Jasper’s ‘Birds of North 
America,’ 3/. 3s.; Pugh’s ‘ Cambria Depicta,’ 1816 
; W ey’s ‘Rome,’ 16s. 6d.; Roth’s ‘Natives of 
2]. 58.3 an rmytage’s ‘Marriage Li 
1660-94,’ Harleian Society, 1/. 5s. Sees, 

Mr. John Jeffery’s Catalogue 109 contai 
Hertfordshire a Court Roll of the nen pa 
shall, written on 34 skins of vellum, 1637-59, 10/. 10s. : 
also some old Kent deeds. Sa aa 


Mr. George P. Johnston, of Edinburgh, i 

in his Catalogue 82 collections of pe pam 
tracts on the Union of 1707, the Darien Company 
and the Jacobite risings of 1715 and 1745. here 
are many ‘Authentick Accounts of the conduct of 
the Young Chevalier, one giving a particular de- 
scription of the manner in which he was arrested 
Another is ‘The Case of the Revolution truly 
stated ; or, full proof the Pretender (if allow’d to 
be King James's son) has no more right to the 
Crown of — than King Saul’s son had to the 
throne of Judah.’ A curious book, ‘The Thistle,’ 
is “a dispassionate examen of the prejudices of 
Englishmen in general to the Scotch Nation, and 
apes et of a late arrogant insult offered to all 
cotchmen by a Modern English Journalist in a 
letter to the Author of ‘Old England.’” It seems 
strange, but even within the last quarter of a cen- 
tury the English press was regarded by Scotchmen 
as being for the most part antagonistic to Scotland 
our friend Punch being looked upon as a bad 


offender. The general portion of the e ¢ 
includes the Edinburgh Bibliographical seioeue 
Publications, 1891-1906, 7 vols., 4to, original wrappers 


a 

e 
| 

e 

r 

el whom Addison left all his writings — he made 

e five thousand je by this edition.” There are 

e lists under Art, Bibliography, maaan and 

Heraldry, Books illustrated with Coloured Plates: 

” by Alken, &c. Under Borrow are first editions; 
and under Chaucer is the Oxford reprint of the- 
edition of 1532, 5/. 5s. Drama and Stage includes. 
a set of the Early English Drama Society, 12 vols., 
| 4to, 10/.; and Perey Fitzgerald’s biographies, 
10 vols., 4/. 15s. Under Franco-German war is 
Veron’s history, with 154 etchings by Lancon. 
Gautier said of these sketches: “‘ Not an object is 
introduced which he [the artist] has not seen...... 
We can trust in him.” A fine tall copy of the first 
edition of Johnson’s ‘ Dictionary,’ with the book- 
late of Lord Hawke, Parker, 1755, is priced 3/. 18s. 
the of our valued contributor the. 
Rey. J. Woodfall Ebsworth is a most extensive 
collection of seventeenth-century folio pamphlets 
on_the Popish Plot, with interesting MS. notes,. 
| 
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_as issued, 25/.; Blackwood’s ‘Martyre_de la Royne 
d’Escosse, Dovariere de France,’ 1587, 4/. 14s. ; 
Zachary Boyd’s ‘The Last Battell of the Sovle in 
Death,’ 1628, 30/.; Drummond of Hawthornden’s 
“Poems,” first edition, 1659, 6/. 6s.; Fielding's 
Works, edited by Leslie Stephen, 5/. 5s. 5 and 
Hume’s ‘History of the House of Douglas,’ circa 
1633, 85/. (wanting leaf al). Mr. Johnston states 
that this is the only copy known, a twenty years 
search for another having proved fruitless. ‘The 
Paston Letters,’ Library Edition, 6 vols., is 3/. 15s.; 
and the Oxford facsimile of the First Folio, 91. 
‘There is a list of Greek and Latin Classics. 

Mr. E. Joseph sends us his second catalogue. We 
note a choice copy of ‘Jack Mytton,’ 1851, 7/.; the 
Annotated Edition of ‘Ingoldsby,’ Bentley, 1870, 
12s.; Brayley’s ‘Surrey,’ 2/. 10s.;  Heaton’s 
“Furniture and Decoration in England during the 
Eighteenth Century,’ 2 vols., royal folio, 8/. 15s.; 
Maxwell’s ‘Irish Rebellion,’ first edition, 1845, 
Bl. 7s. 6d.; Millais’s ‘Game Birds,’ 7/. 7s.; and 
Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of Music,’ 2/. 12s. 6d. _Among 
first editions are The Rambler, 1s.; Rogers's 
’ original paper label, 1834, 4/.; ‘Vanity 
Fair,’ 1848, 4/. 12s.; and works by Dickens and 
Swinburne. Under Tudor Translations is * The 
Golden Ass of Apuleius,’ 2/. 7s. 6d. There are 
many choice art works, and a list of Military 

oks. 

Messrs. Lupton Brothers, of Burnley, include in 
their List 93, among works on architecture, Gwilt’s 
‘ Encyclopedia,’ ls.; _Fergusson’s History,’ 
5 vols., 4/.; and Winkles’s ‘Cathedrals,’ 1/. 15s, 
Among art works are ‘Leighton’s Drawings,’ 
-edited by Cockerell, 1/. 10s.; ‘Da Vinci,’ from the 
French of Miintz, 1/. 10s. ; Redford’s * History of 
Sales,’ extremely rare, 24/.; Redgrave’s ‘Century 
Painters,’ 1/. 10s.;_ ‘Turner’s Water-Colours in 
the National Gallery,’ 1/. 10s.; and Woltmann and 
Woermann’s ‘ History of Painting,’ 1/. 15s. Other 
items are a set of the Cavendish Society Publica- 
tions, 7/. 7s.; and Inglis’s ‘Rambles in the Foot- 
steps of Don Quixote,’ 1/. 12s. 6d. Under Dickens 
_are portraits of Edith, Florence, Alice, and little 
Paul, by H. K. Browne, illustrating ‘ Dombey and 
Son, Chapman & Hall, 1848, 16s.; and under 
Austin Dobson are large-paper copies. Freeman’s 
‘History of the Norman Conquest,’ 6 vols., 8vo, is 
7/. 17s. 6d.; The Gentleman's Magazine, 1731-1822, 
14/. 14s.; first edition of Gay’s ‘Fables,’ 1/. 2s. 6d. ; 
Kinglake’s ‘Crimea,’ one map wanting, 2/. 10s. ; 
Palgrave’s ‘ History of Normandy and of England,’ 
4 vols., 8vo, 3/.; Prescott’s Works, 12. vols., 
‘Svo, half-russia, 5/. 10s.; and Crabb Robinson’s 
‘Diary,’ 3 vols., 8vo, 2/. 5s. 

Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co. send us Part IT. of 
their ‘ Bibliotheca Chemico-Mathematica,’ in which 
the items are quite as interesting to the general 
reader as those contained in Part I. The first entry 
describes the last and best edition of Galileo’s com- 

jlete works, 1842-56, 4/. 10s.; and this is followed 

y a copy of the rare first edition of the ‘ Dialogo,’ 
which caused the author to be imprisoned and was 
rigidly suppressed. Then we have Gassendi’s 
book, 1656, in which he gives an account of his 
observation of the transit of Mercury in 1631. To 
show how catholic the list is we may mention that 
just below figures Mrs. rg ‘ Book of Sun-Dials.’ 
‘Then comes Gauger’s ‘La Mécanique du Feu,’ 1713, 


which is one of the earliest works on the science 
-of ventilation and heating. Next we note a work 


of 1533 by Gaurico, Professor of Mathematics and 
also an astrologer. When consulted by the Prince 
of Bentivoglio he predicted that the ruler would be 
chased from his principality in less than a year. 
He received in consequence the cruel punishment 
of ‘‘estrapado,” but his prophecy was shortly after- 
wards veritied. There is a fine interleaved copy of 
the rare original edition of Dr. Gilbert’s work ‘De 
Magnete,’ 1600, 252. Gilbert was the first to use 
the terms ‘‘electricity,” ‘‘electric force,” and 
‘electric attraction.” Prof. Silvanus Thompson 
says of this book that it ‘‘is much rarer than the 
First Folio.” Dryden’s reference to Gilbert will be 
remembered :— 

Gilbert shall live till loadstones cease to draw. 
Then we have Graham, with his discovery of the 
law of the diffusion of gases ; Gower, who designed 
the Transit, a sailing ship of remarkable speed; 
Gregory St. Vincent, whom De Morgan described 
as ‘‘the greatest of circle-squarers” ; Guericke, the 
discoverer of the air-pump; Hadley, who in 1730 
made his second great success by the invention of 
the reflecting quadrant; and Horrocks, who ob- 
served for the first time (with a little half-crown 
telescope, on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 24th, 1638) a 
transit of Venus, but died the following year, aged 
only twenty-three. These are but a tew random 
items from this fine collection. 

Mr. Albert Sutton, of Manchester, has in his 
Catalogue 152 Cobbett’s Register, 92 vols., 1802-35, 
10/.; Douglas Jerrold’s Shilling Magazine, 1845-48, 
1/. 12s. ; and The Graphic, 1869-1905, 72 vols., 10/. 10s. 
First editions include the ‘Olney Hymns,’ 1779, 
2/. 15s.; the sisters Bronté’s poems, 1846, 1/. 15s.; 
and Fielding’s ‘ Tom Jones,’ 6 vols., 12mo, 1749, 6/. 6s. 
A set of The Westminster Review, 1824-1903 (wanting 
London Review, vol. i., title and index, and the 
whole of vol. ii., 1836), 160 vols., very scarce, is 30/. 
There is a tine copy of Florio’s ‘ Dictionarie of the 
Italian and English Tongues,’ 1611, 6/. 6s. ‘Court 
Leet Records of the Manor of Manchester’ is 2V. 5s. 
The list under Art includesa set of the publications 
of the Association for the Promotion of the Fine 
Arts in Scotland, 2/. 17s. Among Lancashire 
items is a set of James’s views of Manchester, 1821-5, 
51. 5s. With these are bound 24 views by Philips. 

Mr. James Thin, of Edinburgh, has in his Cata- 
logue 155 a most interesting assortment of works on 
Archeology, Genealogy, and Scottish History. We 
note Romilly Allen’s ‘ Early Christian Monuments 
of Scotland,’ 3/. 10s.; Drummond's ‘Scottish 
Weapons,’ I/. 15s.; Sayce’s ‘Records of the Past,’ 
3/. 10s.; Stephens’s ‘Runic Monuments,’ 4/. 10s. ; 
Wingate’s ‘Coinage of Scotland,’ 1/. 2s. 6d.; Bur- 
ton’s ‘History of Scotland,’ 5/.; Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 40 vols., includin 
the index volume, very scarce, 1788-1900, 55/.; an 
Dr. Hew Scott’s ‘Fasti Ecclesiane Scotticane,’ 
1866-71, 8/. 15s. 

[Notices of numerous other Catalogues are held 
over from lack of space. 


Aotices to Correspondents. 


c’est tout par- 
donner ”).—Mr. W. F. H. King says in his ‘ Classical 
and Foreign Quotations,’ omer o. 1955, that this 
proverb is founded on ‘Tout comprendre rend 
trés - indulgent” (Madame de Staél’s ‘Corinne,’ 
book xviii. chap. v.). 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (MAY). 


ALBERT SUTTON, 


43, BRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED. DISTANCE NO OBJECT. 


The following Catalogues will be sent post free to 
any part of the world :— 

SHAKESPEARE AND THE DRAMA, 
MAGAZINES AND PERIODICALS. 
REPRINTS OF RARE BOOKS. 
AMERICA. | AUSTRALASIA. | AFRICA. 
YORKSHIRE TOPOGRAPHY. 
THE ENGLISH LAKES AND LAKE POETS. 
MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


(Continued from Second Advertisement Page). 


J. POOLE & CO, 


ESTABLISHED 1854, 
104, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON. 


School, Classical, Scientific, Mathematical, 
and Students’ 


BOOKSELLERS, 


New and Second-Hand. 


All Enquiries as to Prices of Books in our 
very large stock answered. 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 


BOOKS. 
WILLIAM BROUGH & SONS, 


Booksellers and Exporters, 


Are prepared to give Highest Cash Prices for Libraries 
of any description and of any nitude. Gentlemen, 
Executorsand others, should communicate with WILLIAM 
BROUGH & SONS, who are at all times prepared to give 
Full Cash Value for Books in all Branches of Literature. 
Vendors will find this method of disposing of their Pro- 
perties to be much more advantageous than Auction, while 
the worry, delay, and expense inseparable to Auction Sale 
will be entirely obviated. 
CATALOGUES GRATIS. 


313, BROAD ST., BIRMINGHAM. 
Established 1845. Telegrams— Bibliopole, Birmingham.” 


WHEN TRAVELLING, VISIT 


LUDWIG ROSENTHAL’S 
ANTIQUARIAT, HILDEGARDSTRASSE 16, MUNICH, Germany, 
= Or else write for CATALOGUES gratis.— 
628 Nos. 


104. ; P 
105. Incunables. | 2002 Nos. 

106. Catholic Theology. 3664 Nos. 

107. Poland. 2042 Nos. 

108. Russia. 1343 Nos. 

109. Greek and Oriental Churches. 236 Nos. 

110. Scandinavia, 2944 Nos. 

. Rare Books. 2043 Nos. Price 4s. 

112. Portraits of the Aristocracy. 2096 Nos. 

113, 114. German Literature. 4500 Nos. 

115. Americana. 1674 Nos. 

118. Shakespeare, Bacon, Emblems. 603 Nos. 

121. Books on Music. 1700 Nos. 

2 ‘01 of Actors an usicians ; Au 2025 Nos. 
126. Spanish and Portuguese Books. 499 Nos. ¥ 


WOODCUTS, EARLY BOOKS, 
MSS., &c. 


LEIGHTON’S 
Illustrated Catalogue, 


Containing 1,350 Facsimiles. 
Thick 8vo, art cloth, 25s. ; half-morocco, 30s. 


Part XII., BOC—BY, with 170 Facsimiles, 2s., including 
Boccaccio, 1473, Brandt, Bunyan, Tuppo, Esop, Aldine 
Press, Americana, Arthurian Romances, Glanville, &c. 

[Nearly ready. 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 
40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, London, W. 


L. C. BRAUN, 


17, Denmark Street, Charing Cross Road 
(near Oxford Street), London, W.C. 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER. 
ESTABLISHED 1883. 

FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS. 
PORTRAITS and VIEWS for EXTRA-ILLUSTRATING. 


CATALOGUES OF BOOKS IN VARIOUS 
LANGUAGES SENT POST FREE. 


GEO. P. JOHNSTON, 


33, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


CATALOGUE No. 82 OF 
‘OLD, RARE, AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 


Including Tracts on the Union of 1707, the Darien 
Company, and Jacobite Rebellions, 1715-45, 
Scottish Books, Family History, Greek and Latin 
Classics, Modern Illustrated Books, &c. 


JUST ISSUED. 


JUST ISSUED. 
CATALOGUE 93, 


Containing an entirely New Collection of Second- 
Hand Books recently acquired by Private Purchase 
and at Sales, carefully described and reasonably 
priced. 

POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


LUPTON BROS, 


38-40, MANCHESTER RD., BURNLEY. 
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SOME STANDARD 


AUTHORS’ WORKS. 


THE “HAWORTH” EDITION OF THE 


LIFE AND WORKS OF 


THE SISTERS BRONTE. 


In 7 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each ; or in set cloth binding, gilt top, 2l. 2s. the Set. 
With Portraits and Illustrations, including Views of Places described in the Works, by hg from Photographs 


specially taken for the purpose by Mr. W. 


the eminent Bronté authority. 


) R. BLAND, of Duffield, Derby, in cor junction with 
of Derby, Medallists of the Royal Photographic Society. Introductions to the Works are supplied by 
WARD. and an Introduction and Notes to Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘ Life of Charlotte Bronté’ by Mr. re 


Ir. C. BARROW KEENE, 
Mrs. HUMPHRY 
LEMENT K. SHORTER, 


y 
* * Also the POPULAR EDITION, 7 vols. small post Svo, limp cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. And the 
POCKET EDITION, 7 vols. small feap. 8vo, each with Frontispiece, bound in cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d. per volume ; or 


the Set in gold-lettered cloth case, 12s, 6d. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. Cheaper Edition. Edited and 


Annotated by the Right Hon. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C. M.P., an 


FREDERIC G. KENYON, 2 vols, 


large crown Svo, bound in cloth, gilt top, with a Portrait Frontispiece to each Volume, 7s. 6d. per vol. 
* + Also the UNIFORM EDITION of ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS, in 17 vols. crown 8vo, bound in sets, 41. 5s.; 
the Volumes bound separately, 5s. each. And the POCKET EDITION, in 8 vols. feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. each net in limp 
loth or 3s. net in leather. Or the 8 vols, in a gold-lettered case, 22s, 6d. net in cloth ; or 28s. 6d. net in leather. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS. Cheaper Edition. 


1 vol. with Portrait and a Facsimile of the MS. of ‘A Sonnet from the Portuguese.’ Large crown 8vo, bound in 


cloth, gilt top, : 


38. 6d. ; 
*.* Also the UNIFORM EDITION, in 6 vols. small crown 8vo, 5s. each. And the POCKET EDITION, in 8 vols, 


6d. each net in limp cloth, or 3s. net in leather, 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. Uniform Edition. 


Each Volume illustrated 


by a Vignette Title-page. 10 vols. large crown S8vo, 6s, each, 
Contents.—Old Kensington—The Village on the Cliff—Five Old Friends and a Young Prince—To Esther, &c.—Blue- 
beard’s Keys, &c.—The Story of Elizabeth ; Two Hours; From an Island—Toilers and Spinsters—Miss Angel ; Fulham 


Lawn—Miss Willianison’s Divagations—Mrs. Dymond. 


WORKS BY 
THE LATE MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
LAST ESSAYS ON CHURCH AND 


RELIGION. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. Popular Edition, with 
a Preface. Crown Svo, 28. 6d. 


MIXED ESSAYS. Popular Edition. 


Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. 

Contenta.—Democracy—Equality—Irish Catholici British 
Liberalism—Porro Unum est Necessarium—A Guide to English Litera- 
ture—Falkland—A French Critic on Milton—A French Critic on 
Goethe—George Sand. 

LITERATURE AND DOGMA: an Essay 


towards a Better Apprehension of the Bible. Popular Edition, 


with a New Preface. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
GOD AND THE BIBLE: a Sequel to 


‘Literature and Dogma.’ Popular Edition, with a New Preface. 
Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. 

ST. PAUL AND PROTESTANTISM : 
with other Essays. Popular Edition, with a New Preface. 


Crown 8vo, 2a. td. 
Contents.—St. Paul and Protestantism—Puritanism and the Church 
of England—Modern Dissent—A Comment on Christmas. 


CULTURE AND ANARCHY: an Essay 


on Political and Social Criticism. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 
28. 6d. 
IRISH ESSAYS, and others. Popular 


Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


ON THE STUDY OF CELTIC LITERA- 


TURE. Popular Edition. Crown &vo, 2s. 6d. 


ON TRANSLATING HOMER. Popular 
Edition. Crown &vo, 28. 6d. 
FRIENDSHIP’S GARLAND. Popular 


Edition. Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. 


PASSAGES FROM THE PROSE 
WRITINGS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. Crown 8vo, 73. 6. 
Contents.—L. Literature. IL. Politics and Society. IL1. Philosophy 
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